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THE LEGEND OF SAINT PANCRATIUS—A.D. 287. 


Part I, 
ARGUMENT. 


Saint Pancratius was born in Phrygia, and after the death of his parents abode with his 
grandfather in an ancient house outside Rome. ‘The Diocletian persecution raging at that time, 
Pope Cornelius with many of the faithful lay concealed in a catacomb beneath a wood by which 
that house was environed, and converted to the Faith first the youth, and afterwards his grand- 
father. Pancratius, being then fourteen years of age, was dragged before Diocletian, who 
required him to sacrifice to the Gods. The youth scorned that command, fearlessly denouncing 
the Pagan Gods as vile, He died with great gladness outside the city wall, and Concavilla, the 
wife of a Roman senator, interred his body honorably nigh to the Aurelian Gate, which, having 
been later dedicated to the Saint, is still called the Gate.of Saint Pancratius. St. Gregory of 
Tours records that even the most wicked dared not to make any false oath above the tomb of St. 
Pancratius, lest the divine vengeance should suddenly overtake them on that hallowed spot. 


THE child Pancratius, blithesome as a bird, 

Glorious of countenance and of heart undaunted 
Abode in Phrygia. He had never heard 

His ancient race by friend or minstrel vaunted : 
How ’scaped he flattery >—thus: though great at Rome, 
His sire had lived since youth remote from home. 


That sire, Cledonius, had no heart for things 
Whereof the dull and brainless make their boast, 
Huge halls with tapestries hung, the gift of kings, 
The unceasing revel and the menial host: 
“Here,” said he, “all is base: I seek some clime 
By genius graced, or hallowed by old time.” 
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He sailed to Athens; beauteous as a dream 

Her fortress-steep and temples met his eye, 
Ilyssus, and Colonos, Academe: 

Eastward he passed: great Sunium’s sea-cliff nigh, 
He kenned that fane world-famous; from its steep 
Saw next its reflex in the violet deep. 


In turn he visited the Cyclades ; 

At Delos slumbered ‘neath the laurel shade; 
Coasted the Asian shores; where’er the breeze 

At random wafted him his dwelling made, 
And joined the natives both in sports and jars; 
Now judged the prize; now led them in their wars. 


His was a soaring yet a careless nature, 

Winged with high impulse, scant in self-control : 
Nature he loved in every form and feature, 

And Art, when Art expressed or strength or soul ; 
Loved battles most, and still, whate’er betide, 
Sustained the juster, spurned the ignobler side. 


One morn, sole wandering in a Phrygian wood, 
He met the loveliest lady of that land 

With maidens girt. At once her grace he sued 
And from the King, her father, won her hand, 

Quelling his foes. Within that realm in joy 

‘They dwelt; and there she bore her lord a boy. 


The years went by, and each endeared yet more 
The growing youth to those who knew him well; 
He joyed to tame the horse, to chase the boar ; 
Foremost he raced o’er Taurus, crag and fell, 
Farthest his arrow launched, spoke truth, and clave 
Swiftliest, as Iris seaward swept, the wave. 


One morn his father took him by the hand: 

“My son,” he said, “ should ill befall thy sire, 
Weep not o’er-long, but reverence his command : 

Thy mother guard ; with her to Rome retire: 
There dwells thy grandsire, now grown old and gray : 
I owe to him a debt which thou must pay. 
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I left him though I loved: not anywhere 

Found I that prize I sought o’er all the earth: 
What if I lost it, leaving Rome? When there 

Seek it thou too! In fanes—by home or hearth— 
It dwells no more. Perhaps deep underground 
With Rome’s old Sibyl it may yet be found! 


Rome is thy place of duty: work her good! 

Toil for her future, mindful of her past: 
I left her, seeking Truth. O son, I would 

Some God would make it man’s; for Truth will last. 
I sought her for her freedom, brightness, beauty : 
Perchance they find her best who seek but duty. 


I sought her long: not less myself I sought— 
Well, well! It needs more leisure to repent 
Than war-fields grant. Meantime, as parents ought, 
I tag with counsel my last testament: 
Fear none: the true man help: the false man fight ; 
And keep the old house, not proud, yet weather-tight.” 


A trumpet-blast rang out: upon his horse 
The brave man vaulted: from a trivial fray 
Ere two hours passed they bare him back a corse: 
The wife, the mother, met them on their way: 
She raised her hand: they laid him down: wide-eyed 
She gazed; upon his breast she sank, and died. 


A month went by; three miles from Rome, and more, 
A stately mansion, shrouded in a wood, 

Caught on its roofs the sunset. At its door 
Beauteous but weather-worn a stripling stood : 

His form showed fourteen years at most: his mien 

The bravest was, though gentlest, ever seen. 


A crowd of slaves in raiment rich but old 

Led him through galleries long and many a room 
Spacious yet dim with walls of rusty gold 

To where his grandsire sat in twofold gloom, 
Within, of velvet hangings stifling sound, 
Of ilex woods without, and miles around. 
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The boy in reverence sank upon his knees 
Craving a blessing. Soon was told his tale: 
The old man listened mute ; by slow degrees 
He brightened like some hillside wan with hail 
When sudden sunbeams flash from wintry skies: 
And fires of days long dead were in his eyes. 


“’Tis well! A missive from my son late sent 
Announced your coming. You are welcome, boy! 
I had my wrongs, yet now in part repent— 
Your face is like your sire’s ; that gives me joy: 
He might have lived the chiefest man in Rome: 
Here you shall fill his place and find your home. 


“T was too silent once in grief; in wrath 
Too loud. Your Father, boy, and I had words: 
I held my own: the young man chose his path : 
He passed o’er seas and lands like passage birds: 
I mused in this old chair nor told my pain; 
Yon terrace paced: the footprints still remain.” 


Next morn the old man called from far and near 

The slaves that served his house or delved his lands 
And bade them in that youthful guest revere 

Their future master. They with lifted hands 
Shouted applause ; then bowed their necks, and sware 
True service to their lord and to his heir. 


Day after day his grandsire gladdened more 
Gazing upon that boy: with honest pride 
He clothed him in the garb young nobles wore 
When he himself was young, and bade him ride 
His stubborn’st steed. “ Who rules his horse,” he said, 
“Shall find the rule of man an art inbred.” 


He gave him best instructors, Romans each: 
“Read Varro, boy, read Ennius: these were ours; 
Those gaudy scrolls from Hellas filched but teach 
That fancy-lore which saps the manlier powers : 
Our younger nobles scarcely know to speak: 
They mar Rome’s tongue with babblings from the Greek.” 
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That grandsire to the boy was teacher best, 

For still his speech was not from books, but life, 
Life of old days in liveliest pictures dressed, 

Huge dangers, rapturous victories, ceaseless strife : 
At times his speech dealt warning, seemed to chide 
Some latent weakness in the boy descried. 


“ A man must choose his friends; not less his foes ; 
Welcome rough truths; abhor a flatterer’s praise: 
He must not sail with every wind that blows, 
Nor, vowed to virtue, walk in fortune’s ways ; 
Nor seek contrarient Good. The knave that sues 
Her lesser gifts her greater doth refuse.” 


Oft of old days he spake: “ The Gracchi first 

Let loose dissension’s plague ; that plague to bind 
The Empire rose: it laid a hand accursed 

On high and low, the keen-eyed and the blind. 
There History ends: Ixion’s wheel rolls round— 
So ours.” Once more he spake with sigh profound: 


“That plague came earlier! Then when Carthage died 
Her Conqueror, corse on corse, above her fell ; 
Scipio * was prophet: loud and oft he cried, 
‘Your rival slain, your vices will rebel ; 
First pride; then civil strife; then sloth and greed: 
Compared with such worst foe were friend at need.’ 


“It provedso! Till that hour survived that awe 

True patriots feel, which, like the thought of death, 
Confirms laws civil by religious law: 

Carthage consumed, Rome breathed the emasculate breath 
Of Eastern climes; Capuan she lived since then: 
Cornelia was the last of Roman men. 


The Gracchi too were men, scorned all things base, 
Pitied the poor, the slave: they erred through zeal: 
In time they might have won the ruling race: 
They to the popular passions made appeal : 
They ranged ’gainst Rome the nobles’ wrath and pride: 
The last they might have lured to virtue’s side. 


* Scipio of Nasica. 
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“ The nobles with Pompeius fell; with them 

Fell that republic theirs through virtuous might : 
The Gods placed next the imperial diadem 

On Ceesar’s forehead. I deny their right! 
My sentence here is Cato’s *—“‘ With the Gods, 
Albeit religious, here I stand at odds.” 


Pancratius fixed in silent trance of thought 
Full on his grandsire’s face those lustrous eyes 
Which beamed as if they ne’er had gazed on aught 
Less splendid than the splendor of clear skies 
When throned within them sits the noontide day : 
He spake: ‘“‘ The Gods—my grandsire, what are they?” 


His grandsire then: “ The old teaching saith that Jove 
Exists, and they, the rest. Our Cynics new 
Flout that old faith, yet never can disprove : 
Our Gods live ill; not less they may be true: 
Till speaks that greater God, the All-Wise, All-Blest, 
Let man await His voice, and be at rest.” 


The old man never from his wood emerged ; 


In his great Roman home refused to dwell ; 
Yet oft of Rome he spake, and ever urged 

The boy he loved to learn her annals well. 
“ All History there,” he said, “is summed ; yet all 
Her greatness past but aggravates her fall. 


“Son, walk in Rome, but wisely choose thy way ; 
Seek first great Vesta’s fane by Numa built: 
Unnoted pass those trophies of the day, 
Pillar or arch, that fawn on prosperous guilt: 
The Augustan and the Adrian Tombs to thee 
Be what those upstarts crowned to man shall be. 


“ Have thou no commerce with Mount Palatine ; 
Revere the Hill Saturnian’s + templed crest ; 

Still to Tarpeia’s Rock thy brows incline, 
Ambition’s latest leap and earliest rest : 

Seek last that hallowed spot where regal pride 

A second Brutus met, and Cesar died. 


* Causa victrix Diis placuit,: Causa victa Catoni. 4 The Capitoline Hill. 
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“Turn from that huge Pantheon’s godless boast 
Where all Gods met became, not one, but none; 
That Coliseum by a captive host 
Ili-raised, the ill-omened vaunt of deeds ill-done. 
Trample such memories! To thy bosom fold— 
In them high mysteries lurk—our records old. 


“ Romulus, that Sword of Mars, as warrior reigned; 
Numa as priest. He served the Unnamed, the Unknown: 
{f lesser Powers he honored, he ordained 
They should have image none in hue or stone. 
He built the ‘ Fecial’s House’: until they swore 
‘This cause is just,’ Rome dared not march to war. 


Like Indian sage he lived: his thoughts were tuned— 
His laws—to mystic strains beyond the skies; 

One law was this: “ Vintage of vine unpruned 
Use not—’twere sacrilege—in sacrifice :” 

That meant, Religion shorn of self-restraint 

But mocks the God; not worship, but a feint. 


“The great Republic honored still the Kings: 
Long stood their statues on the Capitol: 
From Kings our noblest Houses came: great things 
Thus live though dead, while centuries onward roll. 
Boy! he who for the present spurns the past 
Shall reap no future while the world doth last. 


“ Rome had her poets, too: their work is done: 
Her earlier history lived alone in verse: 
The perils gladly braved, the triumphs won, 
The songs alone were worthy to rehearse: 
Not much the songs loved us; but them we prized: 
In them the people’s voice grew harmonized. 


“ Those songs were sung the banquet-hall to charm: 
Coriolanus lived once more in them; 
In them gray Cincinnatus left his farm ; 
In them King Tarquin’s starry diadem 
Fell to the earth ; Camillus spurned the Gaul; 
Attilius passed to death at duty’s call. 
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“To these we owe our best. Livius from these 
Flung fire upon his many-colored page: 
From them, the Aphrodite of new seas, 
Rome’s Latian Muse had risen some later age: 
Our Civil Wars trampled that hope in blood: 
The Empire came, and choked that blood in mud. 


“ Then Maro piped, and Flaccus: Ronie turned Greek: 
Barbaric now she turns, gloom lost in gloom: 

My buried Rome if any care to seek, 
Boy! let him seek it in the Scipios’ Tomb! 

Enough! My song is sung, and said my say :— 

Numa his best Muse named his ‘ Tacita.’” 


He rose: he gazed on that long cloud which barred, 

Its crest alone still red, that dusking west: 
At last he turned: with breath all thick and hard 

He spake, his white head drooping t’ward his breast, 
“’T was not her pangs, her shames, that proved me most: 
I thought of all Rome might have been, and lost.” 


That night beside a cabinet he stood 
Musing; unlocked it next with carefulness ; 
Last, from.a perfumed box of citron-wood 
Drew slowly forth a lithe and golden tress ; 
Slowly he placed it in his grandson’s hold: 
“ Your father’s hair—cut off at three years old.” 


[END oF Part I.] 
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OUR PRESENT TROUBLES. 


IT has been truly said that life is a warfare. Such it un- 
doubtedly is, both for the individual and for society. The hu- 
man family, like the human body, passing its probationary exist- 
ence, unconsciously imbibes the germs of disease, which quickly 
marshals its forces and eventually assails the very life of its habi- 
tat. On the other hand, society, in common with everything 
else in nature, resists disintegration to the best of its ability. 
Disease will not yield, society cannot; hence the struggle begins. 

There must be government, and with government necessarily 
goes power; and power has been, and no doubt will continue to 
be, the apple of discord in the body politic. Power properly — 
exercised is a heavy burden upon the shoulders of him who ex- 
ercises it; power abused is an intolerable load upon those over 
whom it is wielded. The Saviour has said: “ You know that the 
princes of the gentiles lord it over them: and they that are the 
greater exercisé power upon them. It shall not be so among 
you, but whosoever will be the greater among you, let him be 
your minister: and he that will be first among you shall be your 
servant.” He, therefore, spoke wisely and well who, while sway- 
ing supreme sceptre, called himself the “servant of the servants 
of God.” All, however, do not think wisely, and hence all are 
not qualified to rule according to Christian ideas. 

The governing and the governed are united by necessary 
bonds; and should the one stretch its prerogatives or the other 
its privileges, inevitably ensues the tug of war, in which the 
weaker must fall face downwards and incur, perhaps undeserv- 
edly, the odium of such a fall. Justice is not the arbiter of war. 
That offended goddess practically flies the battle-field. She is too 
self-respecting to gaze upon the bloody work which outrages 
committed against her have made necessary. 

It has been said that tyranny is self-destructive; that, phoenix- 
like, it is at the same time incendiary and victim. May we.not 
add that, still copying the phoenix, it springs up anew from the 
ashes it has made, and thus, by its death, establishes its claim to 
immortality ? How often has the serf of one age become the 
tyrant of the succeeding? Let history answer. 

If we examine the great revolutions that the world has seen 
we shall find that, though divergent in circumstances, they had 
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all very much in common. They have all arisen from the fact 
that some one had what some other one wanted. This was the 
cardinal inspiration of the politico-religious movement of the six- 
teenth century. The church possessed fair lands, political power, 
and supreme spiritual control. It mattered not whence these came. 
A beautiful domain was not less beautiful because it was the 
charitable bequest of the dying faithful ; political power was still 
power, though it came from public confidence in the wisdom and 
justice of him who wielded it; and in every age there is a Simon 
Magus who, by bribe, force, or fraud, would gladly seize the spi- 
ritual authority which God alone may confer, Spiritual autho- 
rity gives prestige. It commands respect, reverence, and liberal 
endowment. For these, not for its own sake, have bad men 
sought it. In the sixteenth century the kings wanted, the lords 
wanted, restless monks wanted ; the church had. Why should not 
they combine, make common cause against her, despoil her of 
what was hers whether by divine or human right? They did 
combine. They gained the sympathy of the ignorant masses by 
the cry of liberty. But history bears testimony to the insincerity 
of that cry. The tyrant grew more tyrannical, and the rebel 
monk, in the name of individual manhood, became the most in- 
solent of autocrats. The freedom then sought was the freedom 
,of the bandit. 

In later times thrones have fallen, dynasties have disappeared, 
butcheries have been perpetrated, under the inspiration of the 
same great ‘‘ want.” Was liberty the goal of the revolutionist ? 
The spirit that actuated him survives in France to-day. And in 
that unhappy land there is no liberty for those who forsake all, 
that under God they may serve and save their fellow-man. 

We do not deny that abuses have preceded revolutions. We 
know that men who were bad or worthless have directed the 
destinies of nations. We know, too, that unworthy individuals 
have reached high places in the church of God. Furthermore, 
we admit that a bad man is usually something of a tyrant. The 
very fact that we cannot respect the person makes the authority 
burdensome. . We believe that if lawful authority were unremit- 
tingly in the hands of good men there would be few revolutions. 
But, while admitting all this, it is still evident that the loud- 
mouthed revolutionist is no lover of true liberty ; that he has no 
interest in the welfare of his fellow-man; that he is, in fact, a ban- 
dit, an incendiary, and an assassin, 

The present revolution—for revolution it undoubtedly is—has 
in it much of what was seen in olden times. Like the others, it 
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has been brooding for years. It would be hard to date or locate 
the first sowing of the seed. Society is volcanic in its action. 
Deep and hidden from the eye of superficial observation, the fire 
burns luridly. There are rumblings beneath, there is sulphur in 
the atmosphere. . Still, we rest contentedly, because we have not 
yet learned the signs of the times. The discord, however, will not 
be ignored. The fire gradually gains strength, and eventually 
bursts with tremendous effect. Woe betide those who linger near 
the crater’s walls! 

It would prove tedious, though certainly interesting, to inquire 
into the causes that have combined in producing the present 
upheaval. The Radical and Socialist and Communist have done 
their parts, but they have not accomplished everything. Society 
in our day is too conservative to be moved by a flatulent grumbler 
who has no grievance. Some of our agitators have injured their 
cause. Still, we are profoundly agitated. We are a reading, and 
consequently a restless, people. We are keenly alive to every 
interest and to every injustice. Our governing and influential 
classes have not the privilege of seclusion. We watch their daily 
life, and ask, Are they worthy to rule over us? Again, as some 
new disturbance in earth or air has dissolved cherished theories of 
physical science, so discord in the body politic may sound the 
death-knell of hoary theories of social science. We remember 
the time when a man’s right to unlimited territory was deemed as 
sacred as that of the laborer to his day’s wages. It would be 
hard to resurrect that idea to-day. It perished in the late years 
of famine that afflicted poor Ireland; and Ireland may well be 
proud of her suffering and her triumph. So capital’s right to 
enormous dividends has been frequently questioned. Every 
strike is a new protest. Still capital thrives. It may dodge, but 
it will not down. However, time there was when it would not 
even dodge. Itsat in calm possession, and spurned or crushed 
the intruder. To-day its manners are more suave, though, we 
fear, not less selfish. We are indeed passing through a transition 
period. What the new era will be time alone will tell. 

Many considerations unknown to European countries have, at 
present, a marked influence in our midst. With older peoples 
the rich are the heirs of wealth. Their property has come to 
them through ancestral generations. The peasant and the laborer 
grow up to look upon the existing state of things as natural, 
Here, however, matters are different. Colossal fortunes are com- 
paratively the work of a day. The millionaire is one of our- 
selves, taken from among us, neither braver nor better informed 
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than we are. We see his daily life and know him intimately. 
No doubt we cannot be as wealthy as he, but he cannot be wealthy 
without us. Our brains and hands have helped to make him rich 
as Dives, while we ourselves remain poor as Lazarus. Why 
should this be? In the sport and gambol of fortune why should 
we be forgotten ? 

Another consideration tends to aggravate the strife between 
property and poverty. The doctrine of equality is a cardinal 
principle of our institutions. We have neither lord nor master. 
Men are born free and equal. All this is true in theory, but what 
is the fact? We think it will be admitted that there is no power 
comparable with the power of wealth, no tyranny so crushing 
as the tyranny of monopoly. Millions are a brass wall, against 
which should you butt your head so much the worse for the 
head. Money is king, and nowhere more so than in America. 
What wonder, then, that they who are taught to esteem and ap- 
preciate individual dignity should rise up in their manhood 
against a power that threatens to rob them of their liberties? We 
witness the erection of a hostile fortress which, when completed, 
will be impregnable. Why should we await its completion? 

Yet, notwithstanding the circumstances that embitter the lot 
of the poor in America, no agitation could be more orderly or 
rational than ours. We cannot, in justice, charge the working- 
man with the deplorable outrages which have recently shocked 
us. No one regrets them more than he; and with good reason, 
for no one is more injured by them. The injury to him would be 
still greater if, instead of the fair-minded, discriminating Ameri- 
can, he had the stolid, imperious Englishman to deal with. Every 
excitement has its irresponsible ruffian, every agitation its un- 
conscionable law-breaker. The anarchist, like Satan, fishes in 
troubled waters. Were we to condemn a movement because of 
individual excesses, there are few in history that would escape 
censure. Crimes have been committed in the name of liberty, 
but that glorious inheritance is not sullied by passing shadows 
which are not its own. 

There is still another source of annoyance which the work- 
ingman’s loyalty to the republic has served to diminish. It is 
asserted, and by many admitted, at least not denied, that legisla- 
tion for years has been in favor of capital. No doubt it was 
necessary to encourage investment. The country’s resources 
should be called forth. It was, therefore, wise to put a premium 
upon speculation. But, it is affirmed, the premium has assumed 
proportions to which justice cannot subscribe. For years the 
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comic papers of the country have made dishonesty in high places 
the subject of their cartoons. And, rightly or wrongly, we have 
come to believe that many who, through our votes, have se- 
cured municipal, State, or national office have been untrue to our 
interests. If they have been false it was certainly in favor of 
those who could buy them. This, then, is the state of the case: 
We are educated to a full appreciation of our rights, to a keen 
sense of enjoyment, and toa curious scrutiny of man’s ways and 
means. We see colossal fortunes grow more colossal. We re- 
cognize in them the fruit of our toil, and yet they are not ours. 
In fact, they are hostile to us. They are a menace to our liber- 
ties. They are fast becoming a resistless power, it may be, un- 
der the patronage of those who have sworn to protect our inte- 
rests. Why should the workingman sit down and eat his crust 
in contentment in such a state of affairs? There is no law com- 
manding him todoso. There is, indeed, a law forbidding him 
to be turbulent; but the same law demands that the powerful be 
just, and even merciful. Strict justice is not enough for power ; 
mercy must temper it. The obligations of employer and em- 
ployee are correlative. Each has his rights and his responsibili- 
ties. An incapacity for responsibility signifies also an incapacity 
for rights. Neglect of the one weakens the other. It would be 
hard, in our day, to revive the devotion which the employed of 
olden times frequently manifested, simply because the chivalrous 
generosity of some ancient masters is not easily found among 
our capitalists. When we read of the fidelity of those servants 
we are inclined to ask, Were they slaves? They were not. 
“Stone walls do not a prison make.’’. Were such service as they 
rendered forced, their condition would, indeed, be slavery. But 
it was the free offering of contentment to generosity. The mas- 
ter might be rude, uncouth, perhaps savage, but to his servants 
he was noble. Hence he was nobly served. 

What is there here to make the poor contented? There is 
wealth sufficient to excite their cupidity. Their hopes are stimu- 
lated by the success of others. Disappointment and unhappiness 
are the usual result. The laborer, as a rule, has no friendship, 
nor is he expected to have, for those whose fortunes he is build- 
ing. He must, therefore, cease to be self-interested, and con- 
sequently human, if he be satisfied with his condition—unless, 
indeed, he has learned to despise riches. We can hardly expect 
such exalted self-abnegation from him. It is a lesson which no 
one in our day teaches; how, then, could he have learned it? 
Our ambition is to worship at the golden shrine “ where Pleasure 
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lies carelessly smiling at Fame.” Honor, power, and enjoyment 
crown the worshipper; and when we have learned to despise 
these things perhaps we shall have learned to despise riches 
also. The appetite for wealth is insatiable. It begins with child- 
hood, is aggravated as we grow old, and declines not with our 
declining strength. It nevercries “enough,” it never even ceases 
to crave. If you wish men to be contented in poverty you must 
offer them something better than riches. You must satisfy their 
natural cravings with something of superior value, and convince 
them that it is such. Teach them that they are “bora for much 
more,” and point out what the “ much more” is. Has anything 
of the kind been attempted in this country? Henry George, 
who, with many debatable statements, tells considerable truth, 
says: “ We make of life a gamble, and our institutions, our edu- 
cation, our literature, our ideals, and even our religion all foster 
the spirit. What, practically, is the lesson of Sunday-school and 
church? Is it not ‘Be good, that you may die rich and leave a 
lot of money’?” Examine our different sources of education. 
They are the school, the newspaper, the public lecturer, and the 
church. 

Who has ever heard in our schools even a breath against the 
“almighty dollar?” Is it not the professed and only object of 
these schools to prepare our youth for money-making? Is there 
any other ambition nurtured within these brick walls? With 
laudable fairness our system of education starts all eqwally in the 
race for gold. Catholic schools are, indeed, an important fac- 
tor in the work of training the young. But their influence can 
scarcely be felt where the odds are so overwhelmingly against 
them. Besides, it is to be feared that they, too, have given unwar- 
ranted attention to the war-cry of the wealth-pursuer. Their 
very existence demands that, in common with others, they should 
awake the latent ambition of their votaries. For even the Cath- 
olic parent too often prefers arithmetic to religion, good figur- 
ing to good conduct. 

The newspaper has, perhaps, become the most prominent of 
our educators. It educates the school and the pulpit. It tells 
the parent how he should train the child, and it tells the child 
how it should reverence the parent. It has taken the place of 
oratory and literature. Its criticism is effective, its ideals per- 
fect, its judgment final. We are its patient pupils—indeed, its 
willing slaves. It is the most domineering of tyrants. There is 
none so influential as the unknown individual who wields the edi- 
torial quill. Has this educator of educators ever challenged the 
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claims of temporal prosperity ? Has it encouraged any ambition 
above that of being rich? We venture to say that its powerful 
advocacy has been consistently and uncompromisingly in favor of 
the gold stimulus. As we have Catholic schools, so we have-a 
Catholic press. But who reads it? It says nothing of the reign- ‘ 
ing belles or the raging balls. It is no scandal-monger. It deals 
not in the spicy details of intrigue. In fact, it is intolerably dull. 

The lecturer, when judiciously advertised, is still a power in 
the land. He does not, however, preach poverty. Indeed, the 
good man himself is usually trying to turn an honest penny. 
Hence he is rarely above catering to the popular taste. 

We mention the church last. What its influence is it would 
be hard to say. Buy such as it is, it is in favor of wealth. This 
isa Protestant land. We therefore refer our readers to an article, 
“ Aristocratic Tendencies of Protestantism,” written by a Protes- 
tant for the North American Review, February number. You will 
find there statements to which we can bear the most unqualified 
testimony. They will no doubt be questioned by interested par- 
ties. Very naturally so. For if one of the signs of the Saviour’s 
presence ‘among men was that the poor had the Gospel preached 
to them, keen logic might infer that he had abandoned the church 
of “aristocratic tendencies.” Be this as it may, the fact remains 
that the church—meaning, of course, the Protestant—does not 
cast a benign smile upon poverty, whether voluntary or en- 
forced. The prominent members of that church are not poor 
men. As to the minister, his salary is above the purse, and his 
oratory above the intelligence, of the laborer. 

Go, therefore, where you will, and the same doctrine greets 
you: “ Be rich or be despised.” It comes from the stones of the 
palatial residence, from the cushioned pew and the elegant pul- 
pit. It is the refrain of the school, the news-sheet, and the lec- 
turer. The poor are social outcasts. There are but two places 
to which they are welcome—the polls on election-day and the sa- 
loons at all times. The friendly saloon receives them with open 
arms. They feel at home init. For them it is an abode of com- 
fort and good-fellowship. The anxious care of the florid pro- 
prietor has provided against the winter’s frost and the summer’s 
sun. Above the fetid air of tenement-life arise the exhilarating 
fumes of alcohol. Wife and children may watch and weep at 
home, but let us forget for a moment what a moment cannot 
mend. The saloonist is a genial fellow. He is the friend of 
the workingman, though he himself abhors work. We do not 
excuse the poor man’s evenings in the saloon, but we can appre- 
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ciate the causes which lead him thither. It is more friendly than 
the aristocratic church. That church sits above in an attitude of 
proud condescension. It invites the poor to essay its level; and 
when they shall have scaled the heights it will ask no impertinent 
questions about the means which secured success. But so long 
as they remain below it can only look down and utter an occa- 
sional pious platitude. 

So long as ideas remain as they are we cannot expect any per- 
manent improvement in our social condition. So long as gold is 
king and god, to which we must all pay tribute and offer incense, 
trouble shall continue. Money, though abundant, is too finite to 
be our deity. We must have a god who can be all to all. No 
matter how much we have, we want mare, if more there be. 
Since the supply is limited, as one advances the other must re- 
tire. The passion for holding is certainly not less than the pas- 
‘sion for grasping, and so the conflict begins. No doubt the 
conflict will be no more than intermittent. Peace is our natural 
condition ; war is abnormal, and hence cannot continue for ever. 
Change is always momentous, attack reactionary. The imagina- 
tion surrounds them with fictitious importance. Beginners be- 
come alarmed at what they have done, and usually pause that the 
logic of events may reply. Then, awaiting developments in the 
quiet of retirement, they gradually regain confidence and return 
tothe shock. We expect, therefore, that after the present trouble 
is ended a deep calm will settle upon us—a calm, however, upon 
which it would be folly to rely. A better-organized, a more 
sctentific conflict may at any time ensue. Legislation may for 
the moment satisfy the popular demands, but we doubt very 
much that it can permanently remedy the evil. Close some of 
the avenues leading to immense wealth, and others will open. 
Our resources are untold. Monopoly will still thrive. You may 
endeavor to check it; you may mark out for it a “thus far and 
no farther.” Remember, the “no farther” must necessarily 
bound an extensive limit, which when the clever speculator 
shall have reached he will have power sufficient to drive his 
carriage through your statutory restrictions. 

After all, what right have we to quarrel with the millionaire? 
Is he not the acme of our civilization, the heroic personification of 
our institutions? He has only done remarkably well what we 
are all taught to do to the best of our ability. Would not every 
one of us be Goulds if we could? Though he has outstripped us 
in a race which we have all entered, why should we abuse him? 
As well might the sporting fraternity denounce their champion 
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boxer. We do not say that we may not lawfully strive to break 
down a dangerous power, although built up according to ap- 
proved teaching and practice. A man may reduce his excessive 
avoirdupois, even though it be the result of too generous indul- 
gence. By all means checkmate monopoly, if possible, but do 
not swear at the monopolist. He is your own flesh and blood. 

We have heard it said, by one whuse fame as a thinker is not 
confined to America, that the solution of the difficulty can ulti- 
mately come from conscience alone. We are thoroughly per- 
suaded of the correctness of his view. If men are not imbued 
with a true sense of moral responsibility, law must remain a dead 
letter. Let Justice sit enthroned in the soul and guide the ac- 
tions and aspirations of daily life. Unseat it, however, cast it 
adrift, make it a mere subject of declamation or gala attire for 
public parade, and legislation is nothing more than executive 
force. 

The public conscience is very much in error upon the ques- 
tion of proprietary rights and obligations. This error has arisen 
from one still more fundamental—that which makes money the 
one thing necessary. We must have a higher ideal. Every age 
has its idol. You can read the history of the world in the fea- 
tures of the world’s gods. Some of these present a revolting 
aspect. But the golden calf is the meanest divinity that ever 
laid claim to man’s homage. It is hard to understand why this 
enlightened age should bend a knee before it. The explanation 
may, perhaps, be found in words addressed by St. Paul toa people 
not altogether unlike ourselves: “As they liked not to have 
God in their knowledge, God delivered them up toa reprobate 
sense.’ God is driven from the knowledge imparted to our 
youth, and I fear we shall pay the penalty of that impious os- 
tracism. The remedy for all our ills will be found in training the 
child in the way he should go. Teach the commandments in the 
light of the eternal truths, and the coming generations will not 
fill up the thinned ranks of Anarchy and Socialism, nor will the 
heartlessness of power goad peaceful men to acts of violence. 
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A CATHOLIC PEOPLE. 


BRITTANY, with its picturesque scenery, its storm-beaten 
shores, the quaint costumes which some of its people still persist 
in wearing, its army of beggars, and its famous Pardons, or reli- 
gious pilgrimages, is a land dear to the tourist, an El Dorado for 
the artist. On the other hand, practical, matter-of-fact wiseacres 
who care little for the picturesque and poetical, and still less for 
religious faith, denounce it as the land of poverty, ignorance, and 
superstition, where progress is unknown and liberty a meaning. 
less word—as must clearly be the case in a priest-ridden country ; 
for the old province is thoroughly Catholic, 

These various charges are all susceptible of refutation or ex- 
planation save the reproach of a deep religious feeling, which, in 
this age of doubt and indifference, must certainly excite wonder. 
The Bretons are proud of being known as sincere Catholics. A 
people whose faith has resisted the attacks of infidelity during a 
century of political and religious revolutions, in which atheism 
was the recognized handmaid of a so-called liberty, must present 
an interesting study to the philosopher and the Christian. That 
they have not kept up with the rest of France in the march of 
progress is undoubtedly true, if we mean that progress which in. 
creases the material comforts of man; true, ina measure, also is 
the charge that they have been slow in showing the intellectual 
development which is the fruit of education. These two causes 
of inferiority arose, as I shall endeavor to show, from circum. 
stances over which they may be said to have had no control. 
Not so the moral superiority which they may justly claim; to 
be faithful and true, to love God above all and our neighbors as 
ourselves, are not matters depending on circumstances, but acts 
of the will which, if persisted in amidst temptations and in spite 
of the pressure of example, reveal an enviable strength of mind 
and cleanliness of heart. 

The soil of Brittany is poor, her coasts rugged and bleak. 
Until the last quarter of a century the want of good roads was 4 
serious evil, which affected not only the prosperity of the agricul 
tural districts, but interfered seriously with the establishment of 
public schools. The arable soil is cut up into infinitesimal pat 
cels, and the proprietors were too poor to avail themselves of 
the improvements which mechanical art has introduced in imple 
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ments of husbandry. Agricultural labor was a continual hard 
struggle with nature. Yet the Breton peasant was not unhappy. 
His wants were few if his gains were small, and he rarely grum- 
bled against his fate. A notable characteristic of the Breton is 
that he feels no inordinate desire to acquire wealth. The love of 
money does not enter his creed. One would be surprised to hear 
how small an income most of the large landed proprietors re- 
ceive from their farmers. The latter generally have succeeded 
their fathers, generation after generation, on the same land, 
owned by the same families. Though their lease may be renew- 
able every twenty years, it is but a matter of form; they have a 
sort-of a right to the land which no landlord, except a new- 
comer who has purchased some ruined genti/homme's estate, 
would think of disputing. The Breton peasant is not attached 
only to his province and to his particular locality; his love for 
the house where he was born is such that he has been known to 
object to his landlord pulling down the ruinous old building to 
put up a better one, though no increase in the rent was contem- 
plated, and the change would have been to his greater benefit 
and comfort. “You shall not do it!” I have heard one of those 
“iron-heads ” say—“ not while I live. For two hundred years 
my family has farmed for yours. My father, and his before him, 
lived and died in this house. The souls of the ancestors speak 
to me through these old walls, through every familiar object 
within them. No, you cannot pull them down! You are a 
good master, but I can’t let you have your way in this.” The 
philanthropic landlord succumbed. “ The obstinate old fool!” 
said he. “ The house will tumble down on him one of these days. 
But what can I do?” 

The obstinacy of the Breton is proverbial; it will give the 
key to most of his peculiarities. It makes him slow to accept 
new ideas, and stands in his light but too often; it becomes hero- 
ism when he is defending the right or resisting a wrong. The 
little incident I have quoted (not as an instance of heroism) re- 
veals a peculiarity of the Breton character—his respect for 
established social distinctions, which makes him address his 
landlord as “ master”; his self-esteem, and his appreciation of 
‘the rights of man, which authorize him to speak his mind with 
perfect independence. Even the Breton servant, always respect- 
ful, is never servile. There is something of the clan in the old 
Province ; the honor of the chief is the honor of the followers, 
and he cannot sully it without incurring their just reproaches. 
“I defend the honor of the house!” replied an old servant 
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whose remonstrances displeased a young sprig of nobility about 
to make an escapade. 

Though sincere in their love for France, governed by French 
laws, and speaking the French language, the Bretons will ever 
be a distinct people, as different from the rest of Frenchmen as 
the Irish are from the English. The fusion of the Briton immi- 
grants with the native Armoricans—a fusion so thorough that his- 
torians are uncertain as to whether the new-comers conquered 
the natives and forced upon them their language and customs, or 
took those of the people who had given them a friendly welcome 
—was due to their similarity of character. Both races showed 
the same energy, the same extraordinary obstinacy in resistance 
and undaunted valor in attack. Both possessed the sturdy spirit of 
independence and the self-esteem that are now seen in the modern 
Breton. Says Mr. Loth, in his work on the Briton emigration 
to Armoric from the fifth century to the seventh: “The Kymry 
looked upon himself as belonging to a superior race, pure and 
unmixed, and destined to rule the whole island at some future 
time, after he had exterminated the hated Saxon.” The Kymry 
found congenial minds in Armoric. Whether he obtained a foot- 
hold there by conquest or by sufferance is of little importance, 
since he soon became identified with the people, sharing their 
love for storm-beaten Armoric and their jealous distrust of for- 
eigners. There was a similarity of language between them 
which made the assimilation still easier. The Breton language 
has resisted the invasion of the Latin tongue; centuries have 
elapsed since Brittany became part of France, and it is still 
spoken in the rural districts. The peasants use it entirely 
among themselves, and the landlords in their relations with 
In some localities the rectors (as the parish 
priests are called) preach in Breton in order to be understood 
by their whole congregation; they do it the more willingly 
that they love the old language, which, says a writer of whom 
I shall have more to say, “ has never served to insult God or his 
saints.” 

As with the language so with the character of the people. 
Neither the Romans nor the Franks, nor any of the barbarians 
who at different times invaded Gaul, could ever succeed in sub- 
duing the Bretons. Coercion is powerless with them. Patient 
in suffering evils that have a natural cause, they cannot submit to 
wrong or oppression. Their whole history shows this. The only 
power that ever could modify the Breton character, soften the 
cruel instincts of those warlike people, and turn their obstinacy 
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into a virtue, was the Christian religion. The conquest, for being 
a peaceful one, was not the less difficult and slow. But when 
Christian truth was grasped by these untutored minds it was for 
ever; nothing could make them waver in their faith. There isa 
strange similitude between the Breton and the Irish in this un- 
swerving fidelity in their allegiance to God. The one great 
obstacle to a perfect appreciation of the truth was the strong 
hold the Druidic mysteries had on the popular mind. Many 
of their practices were so dear to the people that they would 
Christianize them by blending them with, or adapting them to, 
Christian ceremonies, in despite of their condemnation by the 
clergy. For it is false that, as some writers have alleged, the 
church condoned these offences by giving a religious name to 
pagan practices which she could not abolish. Among others 
the cultus of springs and stones, so wide-spread in Brittany, 
gave much trouble; it was in vain that councils fulminated an- 
athemas against it; as M. Baudrillat puts it forcibly: “Con- 
trarily to the practice of other pagans, who on being convert- 
ed turned iconoclasts, the Breton peasant planted the triumph- 
ant cross upon his menhirs and let them stand.” This class of 
superstitions, of course, has long since ceased to prevail, though 
peasants may still be found who look with awe upon the men- 
hirs and believe in certain virtues possessed by the Druidic 
stones. The mystery in which the origin of these monuments 
of an unknown age is shrouded has baffled scientists; and when 
these fail to agree it is no wonder that the popular mind, always 
fond of the marvellous, should have invented legends which ex- 
plain the mystery by means of a miracle. Of such is the legend 
of the gigantic invaders turned into stone by a Breton saint. The 
belief in witchcraft is not quite extinct, and in many a cottage we 
may still hear of the pranks of some wicked sprite or be warned 
against the malefices of the withered old woman, at work in the 
next field, who casts spells on the flocks and crops. But this is 
only in some remote corner which civilization has hardly reached 
yet, and in this enlightened age of spirit-rapping and table-turn- 
ing we need not go so far as Brittany or among ignorant peasants 
to find worse superstitions. 

It is thirty years and more since I was in the old Catholic 
province. I remember well the simple ways and unostentatious 
virtues of these people; their proverbial honesty and respect for 
the given word, which renders a written document useless even 
between landlord and tenant; the rarity of lawsuits among them; 
the sanctity of their marriage vows; the chastity of their women 
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(another trait of resemblance with the Irish), and their helpful- 
ness to each other. In Brittany charity is not confined to the 
rich; the poorest of the poor will share his last crust with his 
brother-man. A touching custom used to prevail among the 
farmers: on festive occasions a portion of the good things was 
served as though an absent guest were expected. This was call- 
ed “ God’s share,” and was given to the first-comer, stranger or 
beggar, who knocked at the hospitable door. Methinks | see the 
good old rector, with his snow-white hair and rusty cassock, 
moving among “his children,” as he termed his numerous flock ; 
always ready with his advice and counsel, not only on spiritual 
matters but on any question about which his long experience was 
appealed to, taking a sincere interest in the well-being of all, 
sharing their joys and their troubles as he shared their poverty 
—for the good man, never tired of giving, had little left that he 
could call his own. Memory calls up the picture of the ancient 
chapel—too small, alas! for the ever-increasing population—filled 
to its utmost capacity on a dismal Sunday morning, and outside, 
stretching far out,a serried column of worshippers standing bare. 
headed or kneeling devoutly under the rain and snow. There 
was no room inside, but through the open door they could catch 
a glimpse of the altar, hear dimly the rector’s voice, and join in 
chanting the responses. 

Often, as I thought of these things and of the growth of in- 
fidelity in France, I have wondered whether that curse had not 
penetrated the Breton country in the wake of “modern progress,” 
a terrible offset against the undeniable improvements that have 
been introduced there in these thirty years. Breton obstinacy 
had given way at last before the railroad, the press, and the 
school-teacher ; a new era of prosperity had dawned upon the 
Armorican province; obsolete customs and old-fashioned preju- 
dices were fast disappearing. But what of that precious religious 
faith, the guardian of the Breton virtues? Had it, too, been cast 
aside with the other relics of the ancestors? The farmer whose 
field was placed under the protection of some patron saint ; the 
inhabitant of the coast who, piously superstitious, recognized the 
voices of the drowned in the moanings of the tempest and prayed 
for their repose; the fishermen whose little flotilla never went 
out to brave the perils of the sea without first receiving the bless- 
ing of the priest; the grateful sailors, saved from shipwreck, 
whose ex-votos could be seen hanging in every church of our sea- 
ports—all these men, who found in religion peace, comfort, cour- 
age in danger, and patience in adversity, had they learned the 
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new law of doubt? Had the rugged old Breton language been 
tutored to deny and blaspheme God ere it fell in total disuse? 
Thank Heaven! these questions have been answered, and Bre- 
tagne is still /a terre d'honneur et de fot. 

Not very long ago an inquiry into the moral, intellectual, and 
economical conditions of some of the old provinces was under- 
taken under the auspices of the French Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences. One of the members of the commission en- 
trusted with this task, M. Henri Baudrillat, leaving statistical 
tables and all such dry matter to the general report, wrote a 
series of interesting papers on the result of his observations, or 
rather of the work of the commission. These papers were pub- 
lished in the Revue des Deux-Mondes, those having particular re- 
ference to Brittany appearing last year. This report, which pos- 
sesses Official authority, though presented in a literary form, 
shows that while the Breton’s material condition has been great- 
ly benefited, and the increase in the number of children attend- 
ing school since greater facilities of communication have been 
established justifies the hope that Brittany will soon cease to be 
the most illiterate province of France, the people have lost none 
of their time-honored virtues, nothing of their attachment to the 
faith of their fathers. At a time when the enlightened teach- 
ers of the people try to persuade them that the Catholic clergy 
fosters ignorance in the masses, it is curious to note, as M. 
Baudrillat has done, that the Brothers of the Christian Doctrine 
were the first to attempt to spread instruction by establishing a 
relatively large number of primary schools ‘in Brittany (in the 
eighteenth cenfiry), and that their most decided opponent was 
La Chalotais, the hero of parliamentary independence, who held 
that they “ had come to accomplish the nation’s ruin by teaching 
people to read and write who should only learn to handle the 
plane and the saw; the good of society demanding that the know- 
ledge of the people (z.e., the working-classes) should extend no 
_ further than the requirements of their usual occupations.” An 
opinion in which he was warmly supported and endorsed by 
Voltaire. Notwithstanding past and present opposition, the con- 
gregational schools are flourishing, and, says the report, 

“The government cannot close them without doing much harm, even if 
the question be considered from a purely worldly point of view; for these 
schools, besides teaching religion and morals, are training-schools of trades 
and agriculture. Situated in the rural districts, they have done and are do- 
ing the greatest good.” 


Speaking of the old superstitions to which I have alluded, M. 
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Baudrillat remarks that we must seek a more solid foundation 
in order to understand the strong religious character with which 
these people have clothed their many supernatural legends: 


“We must go back to the very cradle of their agriculture. Saints have 
been its pioneers. These personages, all very real, whose true physi- 
ognomy and true réle may be read through the legendary veil, have not 
done less towards breaking the virgin soil than towards converting the in- 
habitants. This character shines through every page of the lives of the 
Breton saints written by the Benedictines and in the Chronicles of Albert 
the Great. These saints—the objects of a veneration that still endures— 
St. Pol de Léon, St. Corentin, St. Cado, St. Tenock, and so many others, 
are always seen struggling with pestilential marshes and fantastic mon- 
sters ; they represent the Hercules and Theseus of the Christian era. But 
a supernatural power comes to their assistance in the critical moment; a 
simple exorcism does the office of axe and club, and suffices to compel the 
foaming beast to rush into the sea. Those colonizing monks, those pious 
and hardy bishops, have to deal also with human monsters, with the ill-will 
of the little kings of the country, or with its rebellious inhabitants. One 
may read the whole agricultural legend of St. Anvel written in bright pic- 
tures on the stained-glass windows of the church of Locquenvel, in the 
diocese of Saint-Brieuc. Do you see that bandit stealing the saint’s horse? 
It is the image of the brigandage of the period. The saint drives a plough 
to which a stag and a doe are harnessed. It is the passage from the hun- 
ter’s life to that of the husbandman. Another picture shows us the saint 
preventing a wolf from devouring a flock of sheep. But here is another 
wolf—I mean a wicked lord, who is conquered. Kneeling before St. Anvel, 
he craves his pardon for having opposed the saint’s first agricultural at- 
tempts. It is in this atmosphere these rural populations have lived. Such 
memories can never be effaced. More than one peasant in the Léonese 
country will speak of St. Pol as though the latter had lived in the last cen- 
tury. He was good, kind, hospitable, not at all proud, etc., etc. The stee- 
ple of Saint-Pol, which can be seen from a distance of several miles, spreads 
afar its still efficacious protection over the fields of that fertile coun- 
try.” 

In another place M. Baudrillat bears testimony to the sin- 
cerity of the Breton’s religious faith : 


“ At all events, religion has preserved its hold, scarcely diminished, in 
the Breton rural districts. The churches are filled with men as well as 
women on Sundays and feast-days. The religious feeling which is fed 
there is deep and serious, and practices, faithfully observed, tend to main- 
tain it without interruption. It were unjust to deny the influence which 
this religious feeling has on the direction of thought and the conduct of 
life. The easily sceptical levity of certain races has no place here, nor 
have those compromises between a relaxed morality and superficial re- 
ligious practices. The Breton has kept the integral sense of Christianity, 
the true spirit of the Gospel. He does not deceive himself as to what is 
wrong, even when he does wrong. He has no sophistry at his command 
to explain away the notion of duty. His moral code is clear and precise; it 
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does not admit of hesitancy. He applies it with equal strictness whether 
he is judging others or judging himself. It is to be found altogether in the 
Commandments of God. In a festival devoted to childhood, which is cele- 
brated principally in the mountain districts of Lower Brittany, and known 
as the Festival of the Little Herders, there is a grave song preserved to 
this day by usage, and which is sung by some aged herder. Among the 
verses we note these: ‘Child, say thou in the morning : My God, I give you 
my body, my heart, and my soul. Make me grow an honest man, O my 
God, or let me die before I reach manhood.’ This song of the young Chris- 
tian Spartan will give us some idea of the manly religious teaching the 
Bretons receive. 

“ Notwithstanding a few symptoms, observed here and there, of laxity, 
of lukewarmness, and even of doubt, this faith still possesses, in the very 
large majority, a power with which it would not be prudent to begin a 
struggle. There are here too many roots that grow from the heart, a 
family worship of too great vitality, for the sceptic breath of our time to 
overcome easily an internal religion and habits which are part of life itself. 
It may be safely predicted that for a long time to come the Breton will 
continue to tread the path which leads from his rustic home to the church— 
the common, almost the only, centre of those scattered populations. For 
a long time to come he will love to hear, at least once a week, a voice that 
falls from a higher plane than does that which he hears every day. Be- 
sides the craving for an ideal raised above the vulgar realities of life, and 
which the divine word satisfies, going to church is to him a joy. That 
rustic altar with its scant ornaments, those sacred songs, those ceremonies 
which speak to the eye as wellas to the soul, constitute for him a veritable 
feast. It would be cruelty to deprive him of those joys which he appreci- 
ates, as it would be to rob him of those hopes of a hereafter which comfort 
and strengthen him. As for the social advantage that might result from 
the change, it is not easy to see what it would be.” 


No greater homage could be paid to the Roman Catholic 
Church as a teacher of man and a promoter of human happiness 
than that which is contained in the foregoing extract from what 
must be taken as the truthful testimony of an honest man. And 
the people in whose daily lives God is made to enter, who look 
up to him for every good they receive and accept their troubles 
and woes with contrite hearts as mysterious manifestations of his 
will; the people who have but one measure for wrong, and who 
need no scientific interpretation of the Commandments, which 
they know by heart—that people may be called illiterate, it can- 
not be called ignorant. Nor should the learned philanthropists 
speak too pityingly of its poverty; it possesses a priceless trea- 
sure which all the mines of California could not buy—the divine 
truth, received long ago and preserved in all its purity through 
ages of sore trials and dire sufferings. 

I would fain close here this picture of a truly Catholic people ; 
yet one point remains which should be elucidated. It is a com- 
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mon error to identify the terms Catholic and monarchist, and the 
Bretons are accused of being enemies of the republic. A closer 
study of their history will show this to be false. To say nothing 
of the many rebellions against the great feudal nobles, which 
testify to the Bretons’ independent spirit and hatred of oppression 
and tyranny, their attitude in the beginning of the Revolution of 
1789, and their course towards the present French republic, will 
prove this. 

The people of Brittany showed themselves to be in sympathy 
with what was announced asa reform movement for the correction 
of long-standing abuses. When the Revolution raised the stand- 
ard of religious persecution they made common cause with the 
nobles and the priests. Those “ignorant” peasants had a truer 
conception of the Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité of the Republicans of 
1793 than the descendants of the latter have even at this day. For 
them liberty was not synonymous with license ; it meant the enjoy- 
ment of certain rights hitherto wrongfully denied. They could not 
admit that a fool was intellectually the equal of a wise man, or that 
the rogue and the honest man should be equally respected ; they 
knew that all soils do not give as good crops, that all women are 
not handsome nor all men straight and strong; they concluded 
that the organization of society must admit of inequalities, since 
nature itself gave the example, but such inequalities were con- 
ventional and did not detract from the dignity and self-respect of 
man. They humbled themselves only before God. As to the 
Fraternité which sent thousands of fellow-creatures to the scaffold, 
they failed to recognize it asa pseudonym of the brotherly love 
which religion had inculcated in them, and which they practised 
every day of their lives. Then these poor people, into whose 
wild country the doctrines of the philosophers had not penetrated, 
could not understand how the Fatherhood of God and his very 
existence could be denied in the same breath that asserted. the 
brotherhood of man. 

In 1832 the attempt made by the Duchesse de Berri to revo- 
lutionize Brittany in favor of her son proved a miserable failure. 
Was it because the Breton peasants had learned, in two short 
years, to love Louis Philippe or to hate the Bourbons? No. 
Their sympathies were with the heroic princess and her cause, 
but it was only a political question, in which their conscience was 
not interested. The mistake of the duchess and her advisers 
was that, thinking of the heroism displayed by the Bretons of 
1793 in defence of ‘the altar and the throne,” they forgot that 
the cause of the “altar” was not at stake in 1832. The Bretons 
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will never rise up in arms for a purely political motive. Even 
in strongly Legitimist districts the people prayed regularly for 
Henry V., but no conspiracy for his restoration was ever attempt- 
ed, either during or after the empire of Napoleon III. The ad- 
vent of the republic was favorably received; year after year the 
elections in Brittany showed steady gains for the Republicans, 
until the government adopted its anti-church policy. It took 
some time for the Bretons to understand that a war against reli- 
gion was being inaugurated ; when they did realize this fact they 
voted against the government candidates. The vote of October, 
1885, did not mean a return to the royalist creed; it was a pro- 
test and a warning. The French radicals see in this opposition 
the result of priestly influence, and consequently another reason 
why the church should be made powerless. The priests have 
nothing to do with it beyond explaining, perhaps, to their illite- 
rate flocks the measures adopted by an anti-clerical administration. 
Those measures are public, their object openly avowed. Ata 
time when the railroad has placed the old province in close rela- 
tion with the capital, when the newspaper has found its way to 
every village-inn in Brittany, it would be impossible for the par- 
ish priest, even if he were so inclined—which he is not—to hood- 
wink his parishioners and to misrepresent the government. If 
the proscriptive measures have not been applied with all their 
harshness in Brittany, the press has kept the people informed of 
what had been done elsewhere. God is denied and his servants 
denounced ; that is sufficient for the Breton. It is for him now, as 
it was in 1793, simply a question of conscience. He may be law- 
abiding and full of respect for constituted authority ; he may be 
an out-and-out Republican, hating the very name of king, but 
when his conscience is alarmed he knows of but one tribunal. 
The Commandments are his constitution, which needs of no learn- 
ed interpretation. He may love his country, glory, wealth, and 
power, but the Lord God he loves above all. That emblem of 
Christianity which his fathers planted on the menhirs of their 
pagan ancestors, that symbol of redemption whose shadow falls 
alike on the dangerous approaches to his rock-guarded ports and 
on the barren fields he has fertilized with the sweat of his bbow— 
the cross, in a word, is his coat-of-arms, and beneath the sacred 
image is the motto,“ Touch not!” The free-thinkers of Paris will 
do wisely to let alone the Breton cross, 
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OTTO ARLESBERG. 


A MUSICIAN’S STORY. 


My part in the concert was over, and as the orchestra was 
playing the last number on the programme I left the Academy 
by the stage door. I was pretty tired, but was well pleased with 
my evening’s work. I always like to play the Brahm Concerto; 
and that night it went particularly well. My old Stradivarius 
spoke out like a living thing, and I was able to put a new mean- 
ing into some of the more obscure passages of the familiar com- 
position. The audience was kind and appreciative, and gave me 
generous and sincere applause. So I was in an enviable frame of 
mind, and, as I passed out into the cold, fresh night-air, felt at 
peace with all the world. 

Going down Fourteenth Street I passed a shabby, poor-look- 
ing young man, whose face, as I saw it in the glare of the street- 
lamp, hard and fierce as it was, seemed familiar. He apparently 
recognized me, so, although at a loss to place him, I stopped. 
Before I could speak he addressed me: 

“Sir, [am hungry and have no money. You are a successful 
artist. I have failed. Will you help me?” 

As soon as I heard his voice I knew him. A few years ago, 
when hard at work studying, I used to meet him at a restaurant 
where a number of young musicians came together once a week 
to smoke, drink beer, and indulge in talking over musical mat- 
ters. His name was Otto Arlesberg, and at that time he was 
considered a singer of great promise as well as the prince of 
good fellows. There was a rumor that he was engaged to be 
married to a rich society girl, which gave him a kind of prestige 
among the boys. His inseparable companion was a fellow whom 
I knew fairly well, named Henry Gillen. Afterwards, when at 
Leipsic, I heard something about Arlesberg making a bad failure 
at his first concert, and being the aggressor in a very unpleasant 
scene on the stage at it. Curious to know how he had come to 
sink so low, and pitying his evident misery, I said: 

“ Why, Arlesberg, is that you? Ofcourse I’ll help you, if I 
can. I’m just going across the street to get something to eat. 
Come along with me and we’ll have a chat over old times.” 

So we went over to Carl Theiss’ place—Von Miihlbach’s I| 
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think it is now—and were soon seated at a table in the inner 
room, with a hearty meal set before us. He must have been 
very hungry, for his appetite was almost insatiable. When we 
had at last finished and the dishes were replaced by a bottle of 
Riidesheimer, I led him on to tell me the story of his life for the 
last few years. At first he rather avoided the subject, but after 
a little gentle questioning he yielded. Emptying his glass and 
lighting a cigar, he said: 

“I suppose you remember that in the old days when you 
knew me I was studying for the stage. I had always had a good 
high baritone voice, and became convinced that it was better 
than good. Some people who ought to know told me that I 
had a fortune in it if I would develop it. I was in business at 
the time, in a fur house, and had a good. position as salesman, 
with a certainty of advancement if I did my duty. As I had 
but a meagre private fortune, I hesitated a long time about giv- 
ing up my place down-town and devoting myself to music. 

“ About that time I came to know Adelaide Archer. You 
remember her, don’t you—a tall, dark-haired girl, with a beauti- 
ful, clear-cut, refined face? I met her at one of the Howard’s 
musical evenings. Before 1 was presented I admired her, for she 
was far and away the most attractive-looking woman there. It 
so happened that after 1 had sung I found a seat near her and 
was introduced to her. We had a very pleasant chat, for she 
was bright and kind; and when I went away I carried the me. 
mory of her with me for many a day. ! 

“The next time we met she seemed to be as glad to see me as 
I was to see her, and when we parted: she gave me permission 
to call upon her. This I gladly took advantage of, and our ac- 
quaintance soon ripened into friendship. There was a complete 
sympathy between us, founded on a rare community of tastes. 
We liked the same people and admired the same things for the 
same reasons. Not to make a long story of it, our friendship 
changed, on my part at least, to a true and lasting love. She 
became all and in all to me. 

“[ soon discovered that she was very ambitious, both for her- 
self and for the man whom she would marry. He must rise 
above the average of his fellows, or she would have none of him. 
Artistic success was the eminence she prized most highly. She 
was an enthusiastic music-lover—music-mad, in fact. It was 
meat and drink to her, and she was no fool at it herself, either. 
I have seldom met a keener and a juster critic, whether of com- 
position or performance. Her husband, she once told me, must 
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be an acknowledged artist. And was it not the most natural 
thing in the world that under her influence—an influence which 
had become the most potent factor in my life—I gave up my 
place in the store and turned my whole attention to music? For 
as a musician I felt I would have a chance to win her; as a 
mere clerk, or even merchant, none. 

“T soon found that Henry Gillen was my rival. He was an 
old lover of hers, and it was at her hquse that I came to know 
him. He was an accomplished man, intelligent and well read; 
and, besides, he was a superb pianist. You have heard him play, 
and know that I don’t exaggerate when I say that he was by all 
odds the best amateur I ever heard. He wasa rival to be fear- 
ed. We soon became very intimate, he and I. There was just 
enough likeness and dissimilarity between us to make each find 
pleasure in the other’s society. Of course the subject on which 
we were most heartily one—Miss Archer—was never mentioned 
between us; we avoided it by tacit consent. Yet I think it 
true, paradoxical as it may sound, that our love for the same wo- 
man rather drew us together than held us apart. 

“ When once I had abandoned business I studied hard. My 
voice developed beyond my expectations, especially in the upper 
register. This pleased me immensely, for she was particularly 
susceptible to a tenor voice; it seemed to have a peculiar physi- 
cal effect on her. A very moderate tenor would fascinate and 
absorb her whole attention, while the most artistic bass or bari- 
tone, although commanding the admiration of her critical judg- 
ment, left her emotions untouched. So, with my life ordered as 
far as might be with reference to her, my chief ambition became 
to develop my voice into a tenor. People will tell you that a 
change of that’sort is an impossibility. Don’t believe them. I 
did it. It was not only that [ gained first an A and then a B flat, 
but the timbre of my voice changed. It lost its heaviness, and 
slowly but surely became sweeter, clearer, and more liquid, ac- 
quiring the true tenor quality. 

“Meanwhile my wooing proceeded finely, and I felt that I 
was gradually distancing Gillen. She was begianing to care for 
me, and was more and more interested in the progress of my 
studies. I noticed with exultation that his very best playing 
failed to have the effect on her that my singing would sometimes 
have. They were the best of friends, congenial and well matched 


‘socially and intellectually ; but she once confessed to me, in one 


of those flattering little confidences which more than anything 
else inspired me with hope, that, long as she had known him and 
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greatly as she admired his talents, she had never been able to 
give him her entire confidence ; that beyond a certain point she 
had always a feeling of distrust in him. This she generously laid 
to her own imagination. 

“ She was very well able to distinguish the faults and virtues 
of the artist from those of the man. It was a double standard 
up to which he who was to win her hand must come. As artist 
Gillen had the better of me, but as a man I gloried that I had 
what he in all the years he had known her had never been able 
to gain—her full confidence. As yet neither of us could boast of 
her love ; but between us we had driven away all her other suit- 
ors—and she had plenty of them, for she was as rich as she was 
beautiful. The race was between us, with the field nowhere. 

“The relation existing between him and me was peculiar. 
We were intimate friends; I had unbounded confidence in him, 
and he in me. Of course there were many times when I 
wished him anywhere but where he was, for it was difficult to 
get a ¢éte-a-téte with her; and I suppose he returned the com. 
pliment. But neither of us ever tried by any trick or device to 
place the other in a false position or to take any unfair advan- 
tage of him. I don’t believe it ever occurred to one to backbite 
the other. 

“ After a while I felt I could venture to appear in public, so I 
made arrangements to give a concert in Steinway Hall. Up to 
this time I had told no one of the change in my voice, and had 
never sung any but songs of ordinary range. And, although I 
thought I could see its effect on her, I doubt if Adelaide herself 
realized the actual change in it. You see it came about so gra- 
dually. My motive was twofold: besides a wish to create a sur- 
prise of which I might take a fair advantage, I was anxious not 
to strain my new voice—the easiest thing in the world todo, As 
I have since found, a broken-down tenor voice is the least valu- 
able of all possessions.” 

Here Arlesberg stopped. He was living over again those 
happy days, and I had not the heart to disturb him. So I sat 
quietly smoking, watching him. It was very pathetic to see 
how the hard lines in his face had softened. It had become 
gentle instead of fierce, and he looked years younger than when 
I first saw him on the street. Again I wondered what could 
have brought about so utter a change in him. After a while he 
roused himself, and, throwing away his cigar, which had gone 
out, he filled and emptied his glass a couple of times. He took 
a fresh cigar and lighted it, letting the smoke curl about his head. 
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One could see from his enjoyment of the tobacco how long he 
had been deprived of it. After a few puffs he went on: 

“T don’t know how it came about, but somehow, without 
anything being said, it was understood between Adelaide and 
me that if I made a successful début I might ask her to be my 
wife, and she would not refuse. But, altogether apart from that, 
his first concert is an important thing to a musician. His future 
depends largely on it, and I was getting perilously near the bot- 
tom of my not too well-filled purse. So my concert became the 
one thing in the world for me. 

“Of course you yourself, being a musician, know all about 
that, so I won’t bother you with details of how I struggled to 
get good artists to help me, how I ran here and waited there. 
Gillen at once offered to play for me, and when it came out that 
I was not to have an orchestra—you know how much that adds 
to the expense—he volunteered to play my accompaniments as 
well. This was a real kindness on his part, and I gratefully ac- 
cepted both offers. He was the best accompanist I ever heard. 
Neither too loud nor too soft, he always sustained the singer 
perfectly, and intelligently helped him make his points. He was 
quick to catch and skilful to aid in interpreting one’s conception 
of a song, keeping the piano in perfect accord with the voice in 
time and expression. There was not a man in the country whom 
I would rather have accompany me. If I could not do well with 
him to play for me and her to listen—for, of course, Adelaide was 
to be there—I might as well give up. So I thought then. 

“ She took the greatest interest in it all—as much as if it were 
her future instead of mine which was at stake. Well, so it was, 
after a fashion. She sympathized with me, and advised me in all 
the thousand-and-one little worries which are incidental to such a 
performance. She wanted to arrange the programme herself, and 
was a good deal vexed because I would not tell her what I was 
going to sing. You see I had made up my mind to give hera 
royal surprise that night, so I parried her questions. But in an- 
other respect she did help mea good deal. She brought together 
just the right sort of an audience. This she was well able to do 
by her position both in society and as a well-known amateur. | 
also attributed some nice little anticipatory notices in the papers 
to her influence. 

“ Of course I had to take Gillen into my confidence, but under 
pledge of secrecy. When he heard what I was going to do he 
opened his eyes in astonishment. 

“« Why, those are tenor songs, every one of them. My dear 
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Otto, you'll just ruin yourself for ever if you try anything like 
that. Be sensible, man, and take something within your compass.’ 

“* You play that accompaniment,’ said I, putting Beethoven's 
‘ Adelaide’ on the piano-rack before him, ‘and see whether or no 
I can sing it.’ 

“ When he found that I could do it, and do it well, he was 
wonderfully surprised. Then 1 told him my secret, and how this 
concert was to be my very first appearance anywhere as a tenor 
singer. I think he suspected my scheme, for he suddenly asked 
me if Miss Archer was in the secret. I said no, and that she must 
a» be the last one to know it. He grew grave and silent at that. 
Like myself, he knew what the result might be. 

“I was to come out twice, once in each half of the programme. 
The first time I had a couple of Schubert’s songs to sing and the 
. ‘Adelaide,’ the second time the great tenor aria from Grétry’s 
‘Coeur de Lion,’ which is a test for any tenor. 

“ You think my programme ambitious? Well, sir, 1 was ambi- 
tious; I felt I could do all I set before myself, and do it well, too. 
You were abroad at the time, but you may have heard of my 
failure ?-” 

I nodded affirmatively. I hated to speak of it to him now. 

“ Weil, my failure was not in the least due to my too ambi- 
he tious choice of songs. If I had teken nothing but little love-songs 
by Sullivan the result would have been the same. The devil 
himself could not have surmounted the obstacles laid in my 
way. 

“ But to goon with my story. At last the evening of the con- 
cert came. Do you remember the day of your own début—how 
it seemed as it would never end? Then think how it must have 
been with me, with so much depending on it. On the one hand 
were success, fortune, and, above all, love ; on the other failure and 
ruin. Well, the day passed somehow or other, and in the even- 
ing I found myself in the dressing-room at Steinway, waiting for 
my turn to come. 

“ As the hall filled the slamming of the seats did not sound as 
1 i loud to me as my own heart-beats. I was thoroughly nervous; 
but when Gillen stopped to speak to me his presence acted like a 
tonic. If I failed he would win the prize; and at that thought 
my nerves stiffened and my fear left me. I might be beaten, but it 
}. would not be because I had not done my best. So when he left 
me to go on to play the opening number I was all right again. 

“My turn came, and as I stepped upon the stage I received 
that moderate encouragement which is the usual greeting of a 
VOL, XLIII.—39 
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good-natured audience to an unknown performer. While it 
lasted I had time to look over the house. The hall was well filled: 
There were all the people whose faces are familiar and regular 
attendants at the Philharmonic and Symphony Concerts, and 
quite a number of fashionable people. Besides these there were 
a good many musicians and some of the leading critics. I could 
feel that, while disposed to be friendly, it was a critical house and 
one not too easily pleased. Yet4t could be enthusiastic—the sort 
of audience, you know, that will bring out of a man the very best 
that is in him, and, if that best is really good, will appreciate it 
thoroughly. 

“She was there, of course. Her seat was in the middle of the 
house, not far from the stage. She looked a little pale and 
anxious; she probably thought me crazy to have selected the 
songs I had chosen, and was worried as to how I could get 
through them. 

“The Schubert songs went off well enough, and at the end of 
them I had lost every semblance of nervousness. The strained 
feeling in my throat which had bothered me at first had passed 
off, and I was in condition to do my very best. By this time 
Miss Archer’s face had lost its anxious look; surprise and then 
pleasure had driven it away. Then came the ‘ Adelaide.’ That 
song I sang to her, and to her alone, putting my whole heart and 
soul into it. I forgot the place, the audience, everything save her 
and the great love I had for her. 

“Each repetition of her name, ‘ Adelaide,’ I tried to make a 
declaration of all that name meant to me. All the while I felt 
that I was singing better than I ever dreamed I could sing. Every- 
thing conspired to throw me into a sort of ecstasy of which 
Beethoven’s music was a perfect means of expression. 

“When I had finished, and the last chord had been struck on 
the piano, there was a sort of luxurious hush fora moment. No 
one stirred hand or foot. From the time I was well into the song 
until then my eyes had not left her face. She had kept hers 
cast down, but in that moment she lifted them until they met 
mine, and she looked me straight in the face. She must have 
read there all I would say to her, the questions my soul was ask- 
ing; she must have understood my song, for she flushed a rosy 
red, and in her face I read my answer—I had won. 

“Of course all this happened in an instant, in a great deal less 
time than it takes to tell it, and then the pause was broken by 4 
storm of applause. I had pleased them away beyond their ex- 

pectations. What a glorious thing that enthusiastic applause is! 
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How it thrills one! There is no such intoxicating draught in all 
the world. 

“ As I was leaving the stage I happened to look at Gillen. I 
was startled at the change in his face; it was livid with rage. 
For a second I thought there would be a scene, he looked so like 
a murderer. Then I knew that he, too, had seen her face and 
had read its expression as I had done. I must have shown how 
shocked I was, for, with an apparent effort, he regained his self- 
possession and managed to say a few congratulatory words 
to me. 
“T didn’t care to sing a second time. I wanted to get away 
by myself for a while to realize what I had done, but the au- 
dience insisted on my coming out again, so I sang an encore. 

“ When at last I did find myself alone my brain was in a whirl 
of exaltation. My very last wish was gratified. My first appear- 
ance had been a great success, and I was well launched on my 
chosen career. Having won the unbounded applause of a criti- 
cal audience, I felt that I had settled the bread-and-butter ques- 
tion and was on the road to fame. Pleasant, more than pleasant, 
as that was, it was as nothing compared to the joy that thrilled 
me when I realized that at last, at last, I had won her whom to 
win I would have given my dearest possession. 

“I found that my voice was a little tired. I was not used to 
singing in so large a room, and had used it unsparingly in the 
‘Adelaide’; so it felt the effects of it. But I had no idea of any 
danger in my last song, difficult though it was. Had I been 
wiser the sight of Gillen intently studying the score of the aria 
—music he was perfectly familiar with—might have made me 
suspicious. But I judged him by myself, and the idea of treach- 
ery never entered my head. 

““When the intermission came I was surrounded by friends, 
who crowded into the dressing-room to congratulate me on what 
they were kind enough to call my great success. Among them 
were some of those modern Memnons who, dumb to darkness 
and obscurity, never fail to greet the rising sun with songs of 
praise. You know the sort of people I mean—whose creed is 
‘I believe in success ; failure I denounce.’ I have a hearty con- 
tempt for them, yet I was glad enough to see them ; for by their 
cordiality I knew that, in the popular judgment, my success was 
assured, 

“ But the best of all was when an usher brought me a few red 
roses. There was no message nor card with them; but I knew 
where they came from, and to me they spoke volumes. The 
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intermission was soon over, and the last part of the concert 
began. Before long I had to make my second appearance; 
this time no longer as an aspirant, but as an artist. 

“Gillen played a dashing, brilliant improvisation for a pre- 
lude before he struck into the aria itself; and this, totally un- 
expected, somehow upset my self-possession and made me uneasy. 
Then I began the recitative. Before I had sang a bar I realized 
that something was wrong. The notes came with much greater 
difficulty than usual. I noticed in my voice a decided tendency 
to flat. The music seemed much higher than I expected. At 
first | thought I must have strained my voice in the first part of 
the programme. Then I happened to look at the piano. From 
where | stood I could see the key-board, and, watching Gillen’s 
fingers, the reason of it flashed upon me. He was playing the 
music ¢wo tones higher than it was written; so that the song, a 
test tenor aria originally, was completely out of my reach as he 
was transposing it. In a second my nerves were all unstrung. 
I felt the horrors of stage-fright coming over me. I could not 
believe that he was doing it intentionally. Then I remembered 
the expression of his face a little before, and I realized his infernal 
scheme to cause me the disgrace of a public failure and to ruin 
me in Adelaide’s eyes. 

“The only wise thing for me to have done was to stop then 
and there and explain to the audience the treacherous trick 
played on me. But I was in no condition to reason calmly ; be- 
sides, I had a feeling that the good Lord would not permit such 
perfidy to be successful, and that somehow or other I would get 
through—I must succeed. Then came the few seconds’ pause 
between the recitative and the fiery appassionata. I think it was 
the sight of Adelaide, now pale and anxious, that drove me on. 
The audience felt that something was wrong, and that ominous 
stillness crept over the house which comes like a death-chill when 
it is realized that a performer is going to break down. The 
blood surged up into my head, my brain was on fire, and my 
ears were filled with inarticulate noise. 

“T recklessly attacked the first phase of the allegro, straining 
every nerve and muscle to reach the notes. But it was useless; 
‘I could not do it. My throat began to give way, my tones came 
false and out of tune, and at last, at one of the finest climaxes, my 
voice broke utterly and went all to pieces. I stood stupefied on 
the stage, and the well-bred audience quietly rose and began to 
leave the house. 
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“T heard the voice of Gillen hissing in my ear, ‘Otto, I told 
you that aria was too much for you. Why didn’t—’ 

“ At that all the man that was in me leaped up, and I cried 
to him: ‘Curse you!’ I denounced his treachery and called 
him the miserable cur that he was. I appealed wildly to the au- 
dience, and, every feeling swallowed in a burning sense of wrong, 
limplored them to do me justice. But I might as well have 
cried out to space. I have a confused recollection of being at 
length forcibly led off the stage by some of my acquaintances 
and of being taken home. That night—I can never forget it 
—I realized what I had lost.” 

Arlesberg ceased and covered his face with his hands. Pity 
and sympathy welled up in my heart like a flood. But how 
could I soothe him? What good could any words of mine do? I 
am an artist myself, and know what it must have been to lose 
what he had lost. The mere thought of it makes me shiver. 
And by the hand of his friend ! 

After a little he looked up again, his face pale and haggard as 
when I had first seen him on the street, and said: 

“Do you care to hear the rest? Next day the papers pub- 
lished notices of my concert, deploring the fact that a young 
singer of such promise should be so sadly afflicted ; saying that 
‘a fit of insanity, a misfortune with which he had before been 
threatened, had attacked him on the stage after he had made a 
bad failure of his last song,’ and that ‘he had turned violently 
upon the gentleman who played his accompaniments, and caused 
a most painful scene.’ 

“It was Gillen’s work. He was making assurance doubly 
sure. I did all I could to correct the cruel slander, but it was 
ofno use. Gillen had been so long my most intimate friend that 
what he said had great weight, and everywhere his influence met 
me. He and Miss Archer had monopolized between them all my 
leisure; I had so neglected my other friends that I had no claim 
on the especial interest of any of them. Some, indeed, listened 
to me patiently, but no one believed my accusation against Gil- 
len, and the more I said the more I confirmed the report of my 
insanity which he so industriously circulated. 

“The blow that crushed me utterly came from her on whose 
faithfulness I had foolishly relied. Miss Archer refused to see 
me when I called on her to give her the true story of my fiasco. 
She sent down word that ‘ Miss Archer is not at home to Mr. 
Arlesberg.’ I wrote her, imploring a hearing. My letter was 
returned unopened, This was the hardest to bear of all. But 
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what would you have? I had always known her to be the proud- 
est of women. It was only natural that she should cut herself 
loose from me, a failure and under a dark shadow. 

“ My money was gone. I had nothing to do but brood over 
my troubles; and the thought of Gillen, now daily with Adelaide, 
made me furious. I suppose I should have left New York and 
found work somewhere else. I knew my old business well 
enough to get a good living out of it if I could once get a start. 
But I could not force myself away from her neighborhood. In 
the hope that by some accident I might be able to speak to her, 
that she would relent and listen to me, I hung about the house 
where she lived, and was rewarded with the sight of Gillen go- 
ing in and out. 

“Once I met her face to face, the only time I have seen her 
since my concert. It was on the street, and she passed me by 
without a sign of recognition. But for the quick paling of her 
face and the firmer set of her proud mouth I could not have 
known whether she saw me or not. 

“ Shortly after that Gillen spoke to me on the street one day. 
I tried hard to pay no attention to him. But when he dared to 
offer me money to leave the city and to promise never to come 
back, my wrath overcame my self-control and I sprang for his 
throat. He was no match for me physically, and we would have 
settled our account then and there if they had not parted us. 
Thank God for it! for I should have killed him with my hands if 
we had been alone. 

“ The next three months I spent in the Tombs awaiting my trial. 
Have you any idea what that means? Then came the trial. Gil 
len still stuck to his old lie about my insanity, and that, I suppose, 
saved me aterm in prison. For I was acquitted on that ground. 
But it sent me to the insane ward of the county poor-house on 
Blackwell’s Island. I can't tell you what I suffered there. It 
was a perfect hell on earth. I have often since wondered that 
my reason did not give way and make me what they thought me. 

“ After a while, when they found that there was really no rea- 
son why they should detain me longer, I was released, to become 
what I am. She had married him while I was in the asylum, 
and now I am an outcast, a beggar. But you don’t believe me. 

Like the others, you think, He is a poor lunatic. But you have 
been kind and patient, anyway, to have listened to me. And if 
you don’t believe me I thank you that you have been too good 
to say so.” 


And he made a motion as if to rise and leave me. But I did 
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believe what he told me; and the pity I had felt for him when I 
first saw his hopeless, haggard face had increased as he told me 
his story. I made up my mind to help him on his feet again, if I 
could. Now was the time, if ever. So I said: 

“I don’t see why I should doubt your story, or your sanity 
either, unless you give me cause to doso. Stranger things than 
anything you have told me have happened before this. No, I 
wouldn’t take any more wine if I were you. Tell me, is there 
anything left of your voice?” 

He had always been a sensitive, enthusiastic sort of fellow, 
almost femininely so, and now the little interest and sympathy 
my words showed were too much forhim. At first he couldn’t 
speak, but silently held out his hand for me to grasp. When he 
recovered enough to be able to articulate he said: 

“IT thank you. My voice? Why, there is nothing left of it. 
Jails and madhouses do not foster musical tones. And, anyhow, 
who could ever endure to hear a cracked tenor?” 

“Cracked tenor—no. But how about the voice nature gave 
you, that good baritone I remember? To tell you the truth, I 
don’t think you could ever have made a good tenor of it. Dame 
Nature is autocratic in her way, and, while I don’t doubt you ac- 
quired the notes you spoke of, I am not at all sure about your 
having really changed the quality of your voice. The chances 
are that you could not long have stood the strain of singing in an 
unnatural register, even if your concert had been a perfect suc- 
cess. Your baritone, as I recollect it, was too rich and strong to 
be easily destroyed. You may have more of it left than you 
think.” 

“Do you mean that there is still the ghost of a chance for 
me?” he asked eagerly. 

“Come around to my rooms to-morrow afternoon and we'll 
see. And now I must be going. It’s after one o'clock, and I 
have plenty of work to do to-morrow. I can’t afford to lose 
much sleep. It uses me all up.” 

It was not easy for me to offer him the money I knew he 
needed, and I don’t suppose he found it very easy to take it. 
But I knew he was penniless. 

When he left me and turned down towards Third Avenue I 
noticed with surprise how his newly awakened hopes altered his 
whole bearing. He walked like a man, not like a beggar. 

I was astonished at what he told me of the Gillens. I knew 
both Henry and his wife pretty well. She was certainly very 
beautiful, and one of the proudest women I ever met, but I 
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never would have thought her pride could make her false to her 
better self. While as for him, I was amazed! He had the re- 
putation of being an honorable man. Some of his friends said he 
had changed since his marriage—sobered down they called it. 
I didn’t wonder at it, if he had played so vile a part in Arlesberg’s 
affairs. His memory—even if he had no conscience or sense of 
honor—could not always be a very pleasant companion. There 
was some satisfaction in the thought that he and she, being what 
I now knew them to be, could not be thoroughly blissful in 
each other’s society. And the thought of partially thwarting the 
wretch added new zest to my intention to do what I could for 
Arlesberg. 

When he came to me the next day I saw that it would not be 
wise to ask him to sing at once. He was nervous, self-conscious, 
and fidgety. Hope and ambition, long dead, had waked in him. 
I first tried to make him forget himself, and led the talk gradu- 
ally up to the point I wanted. So I played over some new music 
I had just received from Berlin, and interested him in a chat 
about Germany and the musicians I had met there; then I got 
him to criticise a little thing I was studying. To illustrate some- 
thing I was saying I laid my violin aside and sat down at the 
piano. Soon I ran into the accompaniment of a German student- 
song that I remembered was a favorite of his in the old days. 
He hummed the words to himself, and presently he began tosing, 
softly at first, and then With the full voice. I listened anxiously 
as he sang—almost as anxiously as if it were my voice which had 
been lost and was at last found. Without speaking to him I 
struck into another song. He took it up eagerly and sang with 
a touch of his old vigor. 

His natural voice had been badly damaged, but it was not de- 
stroyed. I saw that it needed care and careful handling, but be- 
lieved that, with them, he would gain it once more. Not caring 
to have him sing too much, I stopped at the end of the second 
song, and, looking up to him, said: 

“Well done! Why, that’s immense!” 

At that he was quite overcome. He was frightened at his 
own success, and could hardly believe that he actually had sung 
again. And when I told him that I believed he would get back 
his old powers it was really touching to see how overjoyed and 
thankful he was. One would have thought that I had given him 
his voice as a present. 

In the most matter-of-fact way I could muster I began to talk 
business with him. He was to copy a lot of music for me; mean- 
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while I advanced him enough money on account to take lessons 
from a teacher I recommended. This man was a new-comer to 
the city, an enthusiast in his profession, and a master of it. He 
was just the one for us. I would not have believed that I could 
feel for any one the interest I had in Otto’s new career. Each 
advance he made was as pleasant to me, almost, as to himself. 
Well, in time he could sing. Indeed, all he had suffered may 
have put a something into his voice which he could have gained 
in no other way. At times it had a wonderfully sympathetic, 
moving quality. 

We soon found that he could never do anything in opera, 
for he had a nervous dread of operatic arias, at which one could 
not wonder; and all passionate love-songs, before his strong 
point, upset him terribly. But he turned eagerly to oratorio 
and church music, and in that sort of thing he developed a noble 
style. 

At length the time came when we felt it safe to try Arlesberg 
before an audience. He assumed a stage name—a precaution he 
had better have taken before he risked making a failure in his 
own name—and I got him a concert engagement in one of the 
smaller New England cities where he would be fairly criticised. 

The hit he made gratified our fondest hopes. Everything 
went like a charm, and the critics did him justice. In the spring 
I had the satisfaction of hearing him sing before the music com- 
mittee of one of our richest churches. He succeeded in getting 
the engagement for a year at a salary that at once put him above 
want. 

His first Sunday in his new place was a memorable one. 
You see, I knew that Gillen and his wife were regular attendants 
there—a fact I carefully kept from Otto. I saw them as they 
came in—she prouder-looking and handsomer than ever, and he 
with a little touch of watchfulness, almost of suspicion, in his man- 
ner towards her, which I had fancied I could sometimes see. 

I took a seat where I could see them and watch the choir as 
well. Arlesberg had a solo during the offertory. And with the 
first notes of his selection from the “ Elijah ””—my liking for which 
has survived my modern training—I had the extreme satisfaction 
of seeing an odd, startled look come over the woman’s face. Her 
sense of decorum, and perhaps her pride, kept her eyes lowered 
for a while; but as the unseen singer went on, throwing more and 
more of his soul into the music, she turned fairly around and 
Stared at him as if fascinated, and so continued until he ceased, 
as though she saw one come back from the dead. Gillen, who 
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had been covertly watching her, turned too. I could read what 
he felt in his face. His eyes met his wife’s. Her face I could 
not see, but his expression was not very pleasant to lgok at. 

In it all I saw the hand of retribution. She was unhappy. 
Her pride, which had governed her better nature, could not 
now satisfy it. The man whom she had married was that most 
wretched of men—a jealous husband with an unquiet conscience. 

I never saw them after, but heard that they had gone abroad, 
and that no time was set for their return. 

Arlesberg does not know what I saw that Sunday. It was 
best that he should not. He is rising steadily in his profession, 
and is a conscientious student. I wish he would mix a little more 
in society and interest himself in outside things. But, after all, 
one could hardly expect that. 

As for me, his gratitude and devotion are a great deal more 
than I have deserved, but they are not on that account any the 
less pleasant. 





SONGS OF SUMMER. 


O Tiny flower-bells that ring ! 
What music’s in your ringing? 
O all ye myriad birds that sing! 
What words are in your singing ? 
What tidings do the breezes sigh? 
What seeks the golden butterfly, 
So like a spirit flitting by? 
Do brooklets murmur as they flow, 
Do waving grasses whisper low, 
And, angel-like, the zephyrs sweet 
Oft tell of Him whose blesséd feet 
Of yore the vale of Juda trod— 
A child, yet Saviour, Christ, and God? 
Oh! dream to bless each summer day— 
The little Christ-Child playing! 
Oh! thought to aid us when we pray— 
The holy Child-God praying! 
Do flower-bells his praises ring? 
His canticles do birdlings sing ? 
Do breezes o’er his sorrow sigh? 
Dost seek him still, thou butterfly, 
As soars the soul to him on high? 
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THE CHILDREN AT WORK. 


IT is a bad tendency in American labor markets which seeks 
all opportunities to substitute for the hardy muscles of grown 
men the tender sinews of the children, and, bad as it is, it has in- 
creased in strength with every year, until the evil of child-labor 
has come to be one which cries out strongly for instant and thor- 
ough suppression. How great it is, what havoc it has made and 
makes among the numerous poor, what ravages of disease and 
suffering it has inflicted on them, is not known even to the bene- 
volent societies which seek the welfare of the children. The 
citizens of those cities where it is most rife, the Christian superin- 
tendents of the concerns which most favor it, the parents who 
permit it, the clergy who might do much towards its final stamp- 
ing-out, are hardly aware of its real extent and dreadful results ; 
for the children are patient and ignorant of their own evil condi- 
tion, and the results are so slow in arriving, so secret in manifest- 
ing themselves, that glib argument can trace them to other causes 
than hard work and long confinement in tender childhood. And 
glib argument is doing this every day. Custom has staled the 
consciences of the authorities and sealed the lips of those who 
are bound to speak. The children are dying by hundreds through 
our country, are maimed in limbs, are stunted in body and soul, 
are transmitting, if they reach a feeble maturity, to their sickly 
offspring diseased constitutions, and people shut their eyes to the 
facts because some responsible party paints in bright colors the 
prosperity of the community to which they belong. 

Mr. John Swinton has pictured very clearly the condition of 
the work-children of New York City, lead-poisoned and otherwise 
poisoned in the reeking atmospheres of the metropolitan manu- 
factories. A few sympathetic pens have described the woes of 
the miserable children in Pennsylvania mines, who pick slate 
from the coal in a stooped attitude longer than nature can en- 
dure, and drive vicious mules at momentary risk of their lives 
for eleven hours a day. My recital is less horrifying and tragic, 
and may be described as the story of ten thousand children who 
work sixty-five hours a week for the sum of two and a half, at 
most four and a half, cents an hour, who run a constant risk of 
mutilation of their little bodies, and in whose frames are planted 
the seeds of premature decay. Personally I have seen the condi- 
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tions under which two thousand of these unfortunates wear away 
their lives for nobody’s benefit and the country’s loss, and it may 
safely be presumed that their fate represents the fate of all. They 
are the children of the cotton and woollen manufactories of the 
East—children blessed with the care of fathers and mothers, living 
in the neighborhood of churches, and dying under the observa- 
tion of intelligent physicians, clergymen, and philanthropists. Yet 
how few the voices raised in their behalf, how rare the legislation 
which might aid them! A tacit conspiracy exists among parents, 
officials, and theorists to say as little about them as possible, under 
the mistaken though charitable notion that greater distress might 
follow a change of conditions. 

The age of the work-children of whom I write varies from 
seven years to fourteen. At six o’clock of every work-day morn- 
ing they are hustled, coaxed, scolded, or beaten out of bed, stuffed 
with breakfast as a chicken is fattened, and hurried off to work. 
They can be seen in any of the manufacturing towns of the State, 
running along in twos and fours, half-asleep if it is summer, wide- 
awake and shivering in the winter, afraid in the darkness ofa 
winter morning, some of them still weeping, the little faces pale 
and pinched, the eyes heavy and shadowed, the little bodies lean 
and big-jointed like an ancient miner’s. The babiés of seven, 
eight, and nine are usually in charge of older children. They 
walk prim and precise as old men; the baby faces are grave, 
sedate, and energetic, and the baby mouths have a command 
of profanity and vigorous though vile expression which is sur- 
prising in infancy. The big mills are in motion at half-past six, 
and every child is in his place at the right moment, assisted to it 
occasionally by a kick or a blow from some petty mill tyrant. 
For twelve hours they are swallowed up in the roar, dirt, jar, 
and general hideousness of spinning-rooms. At noon a half-hour 
is granted for dinner, which many of the children never eat at 
home, warm from the kitchen, as children should eat the princi- 
pal meal. 

The atmosphere of spinning-rooms might be easily boxed and 
expressed to Australia without losing a particle of its peculiar 
strength. The fresh air could not absorb it. It is composed of 
equal parts of cotton, tallow, machine-oil, and human expira- 
tions, heated to a temperature of seventy-five degrees. Ears, eyes, 
mouth, and nostrils are assailed by it. Sickening and offensive, 
heavy and palpable, it is the atmosphere breathed by the children 
for half their unnatural lives. The oil from the flying machinery 
falls like fountain-spray through the room. It saturates the cloth- 
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ing and plugs every pore of the body with the aid of the cotton- 
dust. The machinery is heavy, armed with dangerous gearing, 
belting, and pulleys. Simpleaccidents are common. First joints 
of little fingers often disappear in the cruel irons, a whole finger 
sometimes, at long intervals a hand oran arm. Toooften a little 
body is seized by the powerful mass and flung back to its horrified 
fellows lifeless, shamefully mangled. Thechildren do not mind 
these things, since they are risks common to all, and their friends 
and advocates will not see the sinfulness of exposing the naturally 
heedless child to risk of mutilation. Long hours, bad air, bodily 
risks, and hard labor are supplemented by the dangers of evil com- 
pany. Boys and girls work together under the supervision of a 
foreman and a few assistants. There are no restraints. In the 
selection of the children necessity and fitness are the only limita- 
tions. The wolf and the lamb are thrown together, children of 
good parents with those of evil parents, the vicious and the virtu- 
ous. The weak are bullied, the good destroyed. Honest natures 
are perverted, innocence corrupted. Good children and children 
of virtuous parents belie their goodness and early training in later 
years, and people are surprised at the change. 

Hard labor, long hours, bad air, bodily risk, and moral death 
are the demons to whom the children are handed over for the sum 
of one dollar and a half a week, with the hope of increasing that 
wage by two dollars when years and skill have been given to 
them. Whata miserable sum! The bodies and souls, the time, 
the labor, the youth, the innocence of children have a market 
value of one dollar and a half in the United States! Higher than 
in Europe, to be sure, where they are not included in commercial 
values, but still too small a price for the choicest jewels of 
the human race. What individual wrongs and miseries are en- 
dured by the little ones God alone knows. When fathers and 
mothers are careless and grasping, so that home but adds to 
their sorrows; when the child is too weakly and timid to battle 
with the bullies among his companions and to resist the brutality 
of foremen; when he is not warmly clothed and well fed, and 
thoroughly washed at decent intervals, then indeed his condi- 
tion is one of absolute misery. He meets with no compassion. 
He is blamed for his own ill-success and ill-condition, and turns 
vagabond. 

The actual condition of the children has, as one can easily see, 
tremendous effect upon the years of their maturity. Hard labor 
for a child's soft body, borne through eleven hours every day for 
ten years or twenty years, half his life spent in a foul atmosphere, 
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his system jarred out of tune by the moving machinery, are causes 
which must produce serious effects in proper time. After twenty 
years of labor in the mills the vitality of the worker who began to 
work in his tenth year is completely gone. He can be picked 
out readily from his comrades by his skinny frame, cadaverous 
face, and crooked limbs. He may be the father of sickly children; 
usually the power of reproduction is dead. His greatest foe is 
consumption, which makes terrible ravages in a factory population. 
I have now in my memory ten families, of whose eighty-five souls 
only forty are now living, and the forty-five who died were 
carried off by consumption and typhoid fever before they had 
reached the age of twenty-five years. I also recall six families 
whose children by great care escaped annihilation, but whose 
present existence is made wretched by the constant ill-health of a 
factory victim. The tragedy of annihilation is painfully frequent. 
It is not an uncommon experience to see two members of the 
same family together undergoing the agony of a fatal disease, and 
in a small circle might easily be pointed out five or six mothers 
who had buried every child of theirs as soon as they reached their 
majority. Strangely enough, I never heard the real cause of this 
mortality stated by the parties concerned. Hereditary consump- 
tion, too much water in the town, bad drainage, and a few other 
things were mentioned, it being the general belief that the town 
was very unhealthy. 

Lately it has begun to be suspected among English-speaking 
work-people that the mills might be quite as unhealthy as the 
towns, and manufacturers have been forced. to draw largely on 
the French-Canadian population, and slightly on the Swedes, ow- 
ing to the withdrawal of the first-named class from the mills. 
The mortality among the new-comers has been larger than ordi- 
nary, but has received less attention, while the evil of child-labor 
among them has steadily increased. 

It is hardly necessary to speak of the moral results of child- 
labor. They are evident from the picture I have given of the 
manner in which the children live, but are not startling or unex- 
pected. The church has done good work among the factory- 
people in the East. In Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, and New York the factory populations are the main- 
stay financially of the best parishes, but their graveyards are 
crowded with the overworked children. And the elders them- 
selves, after a decade or two, are forced into other employments 
less harmful and confined. Their places are taken by country- 
people, who pass through the same lamentable process of decima- 
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tion, adding their quota to the graveyards before making way 
for their successors. In this way the deadly work continues; the 
ignorance of the workers as to the real cause of the mortality 
amongst them is equalled only by the apathy of their friends 
and sworn protectors. 

Of course there is a remedy for this state of things, and al- 
ready a few have been offered of many degrees of uselessness and 
efficiency, some radical and all unwieldy, which no more touch 
upon the root of the evil than this article will touch the sympa- 
thies of the people whose office it is to sympathize. There are 
laws enough on the statute-book to reach the evil, but who cares 
to use them? The New England States, I believe, have a compul- 
sory education law which gives the children three months of 
education, fresh air, and freedom every year until their sixteenth 
year has been reached, but hundreds of children in the East never 
get the benefit of the law. Its execution depends altogether on 
town officials, and town officials, without a strong public opinion 
to goad them into action, are the most helpless souls in office. 
New York and New Jersey have also enacted laws whose eff- 
ciency has yet to be tested. No doubt they are good enough, if 
any one takes them in hand and lashes the bare backs of parents 
and of greedy capitalists with them. But, at all events, the best 
of them, in my opinion, are but a slight help to the children. 

It is a hard task to legislate greedy and indifferent parents 
into the strict performance of their duty in a money matter, and 
harder still to invent a law strong enough to bind the great cor- 
porations. These two forces are the giants who hold the children 
in a worse than penal servitude; and while the former are at 
present stung by necessity into permitting the evil, the latter 
find it too profitable to lose altogether. The work done by the 
children of seven, nine, and eleven years at the rate of two dollars 
a week, if done by an adult would cost the manufacturer at least 
four dollars, with the added difficulty of getting adult laborers 
easily ; and this fact has induced the cotton and woollen capitalists 
to bring about a grave and important change in the character of 
theiremployees. These are for the most part young people. Mature 
women are not employed at all, and men of forty are a rare sight 
about the mills. Whenever a child ora youth can replace the 
father or mother of a family the latter is instantly dismissed. This 
course as put a premium on youthful labor, so that manufactur- 
ing towns are notorious for the number of idle and lazy fathers 
which they contain, and for the low state of education among the 
people. It can be seen, therefore, how interested manufacturers 
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are in maintaining to its fullest extent the abuse of child-labor, 
and how thoroughly the system has been fixed in the necessities 
of the people. The children are ill-paid, which makes their em- 
ployment at an early age quite necessary; and the father is ill- 
paid or not employed at all, which forces him to seek the aid of 
the children. Thus the conditions of father and child have a 
harmful effect on each other. The capitalist alone derives any 
benefit from their debasement. Labor unions, therefore, are not 
doing a communistic work in forcing the rise of wages to such a 
mark that a father can support a family decently for a certain 
term of years. 

The wages of the father is the bottom fact in the question of 
reform ; but it is not the only one. Give the father good wages 
and you destroy the artificial necessity which now exists for 
putting children to hard labor; but good wages does not de- 
stroy the greed of the parent nor the greed of corporations. 
Some barrier must be raised between this greed and the children, 
and the only barrier we have at present is the law. We must 
have laws in every State where child-labor is rampant which 
shail forbid the employment of any child under twelve years of 
age. Itis the simplest and most thorough weapon for slaying 
at sight the greatest abuse of the time, and if its wielding is 
placed in the hand of a labor society or entrusted to the P. C. C. 
Society, no fear but that in a few years a sound, vigorous, and 
thriving sentiment against the abomination will arise. This is a 
case where the law must come first and public opinion afterward. 

Such a law in its first years, owing to the general upset it 
would threaten to families and corporations depending on child- 
labor, would be practically inoperative. It would take the best 
energies of strong societies to make it a living letter, and the 
work would perforce be continuous, persistent, and universal. 
The law, no doubt, would cause individual hardships. Widows, 
invalid fathers, and such, reasonably dependent on the children 
for support, would be all at once deprived of a decent livelihood. 
In rooting out an abuse some one must suffer, and the executors 
of the reform law must look rather to the innumerable sufferings 
relieved than to the few occasioned by its enforcement. Yet, 
while I favor the passage of such a law, I cannot but remember 
how partial and slow it must be for many years after enact- 
ment, and I turn with more hopefulness to the present agitation 
for an eight-hour limit to days of labor as one of the most helpful 
solutions of the child-labor question that has yet been offered. It 
seems to me that eight hours of labor, nine of sleep, and seven of 
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various recreations is the fairest division of time for children be- 
tween the ages of twelve and twenty. Eight hours of confine- 
ment in a room with no ventilation, overheated, subject to con- 
stant jarring, might be nicely met with seven hours of fresh air, 
bathing, study, recreation, and nine of refreshing, healthful sleep. 
The children would then possess opportunities for self-improve- 
ment which are now denied to them. There would no longer 
exist the bitter and hateful struggle between hard, poorly-paid 
labor and weak, ruined bodies. 

To sum up, I have here presented the case of some thousands 
of children to the public in the hope that greater attention might 
be drawn to unfortunates whom employers and employees alike 
ill-treat. The picture which I have given of their condition is 
very tame compared with the actual condition itself, and yet 
without doubt it will shock many good persons who have been 
teaching catechism and distributing tracts to factory-children for 
many years. They have never heard these innocents complain 
of their hard lot, nor did they think it unnatural in the little ones 
to have pale, thin faces and maimed or crooked limbs. The joor 
are used to these things. Although there is no reason why they 
should be if laws were justly administered. 

I have recommended as a help to the children at work that a 
law be passed in the proper places which would secure them a 
child’s liberty up to their twelfth year, and after that an eight- 
hour law to save them from the greed and tyranny of wicked 
parents and hard-hearted strangers. To those who doubt the 
necessity or wisdom of such laws I recommend a trip to Lowell, 
to Manchester, to Fall River, or to Cohoes—great manufacturing 
centres—in the month of January. At six o’clock of a winter’s 
morning, the mercury ten degrees below zero, little figures can 
be seen tottering through the snow and the darkness to work for 
twelve hours, by gaslight and daylight, at labor that would tire 
and disgust grown men not used to it. Our fathers were of the 
notion that at such an hour and in such a month the children 
should be in bed. 
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SAINTS AND SHRINES OF SWITZERLAND. 


No one who has not seen Switzerland in the spring-time can 
thoroughly appreciate the beauty of this lovely country. In 
July, August, and September the swarms of tourists, spreading 
far and wide on their locust-like march, invade every secluded 
valley, scale every Alpine height, making solitude an empty 
name, peace and quiet a vain vision. The foliage has lost the 
tender freshness of spring; the brilliancy of the flowers has 
faded ; the melodious throb of the nightingale, the cheerful note 
of the cuckoo, are silent ; the very air seems less pure and clear, 
and the melancholy glory of the autumnal leaves is the only 
compensation for the faded loveliness. One of the great joys 
of an Alpine spring is the finding of the early flowers as their 
winter covering of snow melts away. The crocuses have more 
right to the French name “ perée-neige”’ than the snowdrop it- 
self; for as the last sprinkle of snow dissolves slowly on the green 
slope under the mild spring sunshine, it discovers the tiny, pale- 
gold flames and the delicately-veined white petals, while close to 
sheltered nooks where the snow still lies the hepatica puts out 
her star-like flowers. Another charm of the Alpine spring is 
her unexpected changes and variations. Everything is in full 
vegetation, the fruit-trees covered with blossom, the birds build- 
ing nests and hatching young, the firs all speckled with their 
bright new shoots, the upper pastures brilliant with that vivid 
green which is seen nowhere but in Switzerland, and which 
looks so unnatural in the pictured representations of the coun- 
try. All of a sudden this luxuriance of sunshine will be inter- 
rupted by a day or afternoon of rain in the valleys, and when 
the obscuring veil of mist rises and the sun breaks out next 
morning the mountains are seen to have donned fresh suits of 
ermine ; and even in her own month of May the shrine of “ Our 
Lady of the Snow” on Rigi is still aptly named. I wonder if 
many of the tourists who ascend the “ Regina Montium ” for the 
sake of its singular railway and marvellous prospect think of the 
story of the mountain itself? It was always renowned, not only 
for its commanding position above the three lakes of Luoerne, 
Zug, and Lowerz, but also for the beauty of its woods and the 
fertility of its slopes and shores, where Weggis, Vitznau, and 
the tiny pseudo-republic of Gersau nestle in their bowers of or- 
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chards and gardens, The “Queen of Mountains” needed but 
the consecration of sanctity to complete her attractions, and this 
came to her so far back as the fourteenth century, when the 
Swiss were still groaning under the Austrian yoke, represented 
by the governors, Gessler of Bruneck and Beringer of Landen- 
berg. The followers of these two petty tyrants overran the hap- 
less cantons, and having, like their masters, no patrimony of their 
own, calmly possessed themselves of the strongholds of the coun- 
try, living in them like birds of prey in their eyries, and swoop- 
ing down to desolate the homes of the peasants by murder and 
rapine. Their acts of violence produced those of retaliation 
even before the spirit of liberty. fully awoke to action in Tell 
and the confederates of Uri. 

One of the quaint and interesting pictures on the Chapel 
Bridge at Lucerne tells the story of a young libertine, the 
“ bailli” of Wolfenschiessen, killed in his bath by the outraged 
husband of a woman he had attempted to seduce. A gang had 
taken up their abode in the beautiful chateau of Hirtenstein, 
near Weggis, and by their orgies and cruelties spread terror 
through the neighborhood. Nothing was safe from their ra- 
pacity; they seized the crops and even the beasts of burden, 
replying to the remonstrances of the owners in the same spirit 
as the archer of Gessler, who told the peasants that when they 
wanted corn they might harness themselves to the plough. No 
woman, maid or married, was spared their evil gaze, and the 
clattering of their horses’ hoofs as they rode out to hawk or hunt 
was the signal for all to keep indoors. They had made a plot to 
carry off to their castle the three pretty daughters of Walter 
Greter, of Greppen. The young girls, fortunately warned in 
time, resolved to fly, and as soon as the moon was high enough 
in the heavens to light them on their way they secretly left their 
home. After passing through the dense woods which covered 
the base of the Rigiberg they began to ascend the rugged 
slopes, undaunted by the rough path and the yawning preci- 
pices. When morning broke they found themselves on the 
ridge called the Stuzberg, where they sheltered in the hut of 
a herdsman, sending a child thence to reassure their father as 
to their safety. But even at this height they still feared pursuit, 
and so continued to climb till they reached the “ Rinzeli.” 
Here they found shelter in a cavern, and, falling on their knees, 
thanked God for the refuge he had provided for them among 
his eternal hills. Safe at last from pursuit and peril, they passed 
their time in prayer, thanksgiving, and meditation on the mar- 
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vellous works of God which surrounded them, finding in this 
Alpine fastness such peace and repose that, when the days of 
danger were passed and a happy security was given to Switzer- 
land in reward for her bloodless revolt, the three fair sisters had 
become convinced that no joys of the world could equal those 
of their beloved solitudes, and elected to pass the rest of their 
lives in the spot endeared to them by its tranquil and pious as. 
sociations. 

When, after long years of saintly life, during which they were 
venerated by all the people of the surrounding districts, the last 
survivor of the aged trio passed to her long rest, a source of pure 
water gushed from the rock which had served her as a pillow, 
and the simple and believing country-folk, seeing the purity of 
the health-giving spring, attributed its origin to the sisters’ pray- 
ers, and called it the “ Schwesternborn.” Among those who 
came to visit the grotto and drink of the well was a pious man 
of Weggis, Heinrich Joler, crippled by long years of rheumatism. 
His faith in the efficacy of the sisters’ prayers impelled him not 
only to drink but to lave his suffering limbs in the stream, and 
he found immediate relief and ultimate cure. His example was 
speedily followed; every summer crowds of believing pilgrims 
climbed the slopes of Rigi. A chapel was built in 1585, and soon 
such throngs frequented the shrine that there was no room for 
them, and disputes arose between the inhabitants of the different 
cantons, till at last, in 1689, Sebastian Zay built another sanc- 
tuary further up the mountain, consecrating it to “ Our Lady of 
the Snow.” A rough hut was erected for the monks who served 
the chapel, a few others for the accommodation of the pilgrims; 
both monkish and lay inhabitants gradually increased, and this 
was the origin of Rigi-Klésterli, just as Rigi-Kaltbad arose from 
the “ Source of the Sisters.” In 1798, when the conquering army 
of the French invaded the peaceful homes of the ancient republic 
—on whose pure and bloodless model they were so far from found- 
ing their own—the unhappy women and children of Schwyz took 
refuge in the sanctuaries of the Rigi; but though Liberty, Equal. 
ity,and Fraternity were the much-vaunted watchwords of the in- 
vaders, they applied them in action to themselves alone, and the 
Capuchins were not only forbidden to receive the refugees, but 
were even themselves driven from their own peaceful home in a 
mere wanton spirit of intolerance, since no spoil or advantage 
could be gained from their simple and poor abode. In a few 
years, however, they once more returned to their beloved sanc- 
tuary, and the pilgrims quickly followed in their train; for the 
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dwellers in the four cantons surrounding the lovely lake to which 
they give its name were then and still are simple, God-fearing 
folk. In all the nooks and windings of the shores, in tiny coves 
sheltered by the fringing boughs of beech and chestnut, on jut- 
ting promontories and tiny islets where coot and wild-duck 
breed, a little shrine is fixed to or sculptured in the rock, where 
St. Nicholas raises his hand in benediction or the Holy Mother 
and Child look out over the tranquil waters. 

The devout profit by the long summer days to make pilgrim- 
ages to the mountain shrines; and in the newspapers one sees 
such advertisements as the following : 


“ Divine Service at Maria-Richenbach, Nidwalden. 


“ Next Monday, 13th July (Heumonat), ‘an eight hours’ prayer’ will be 
held with solemn service in the Pilgrim chapel of this place, to begin 
at seven in the morning and to end at three in the afternoon. Every one 
is affectionately (freundlichst) invited, for the welfare of his soul.” 


The canton of Lucerne has eighteen places of pilgrimage; and if 
she cannot rival the thirty shrines of canton Fribourg and the 
forty of the Valais, at least she presents a happy contrast to her 
neighbor Zurich, once also rieh in holy places, now with but one 
left—if one may still count as such the famous and historic abbey 
of Rheinau. Schwyz possesses only three places of pilgrimage, 
but then one of them, Einsiedeln, “St. Meiurad’s Cell,” is by far 
the most important of the 213-odd shrines of Switzerland. 
Canton Solothurn, one of those least frequented by tourists, 
where ancient customs and costumes still linger, jealously keeps 
also her ancient faith and possesses no less than twenty holy 
places. Close to its northwest frontier, picturesquely situated, 
where a wild gorge runs up into the fir-clad mountains of the 
Jura, is “ Mariastein,” frequented by pilgrims since, more than 
four centuries ago, the Blessed Virgin gave there one of her 
many proofs of care for those little ones whose “angels in hea- 
ven” “sit at Mary’s feet.” On a hot summer’s day the chatelaine 
of the neighboring castle of Rothberg wandered out in the shade 
of the forest with her little child. Wearied by the heat, they lay 
down on the mossy turf and were soon asleep. When the mo- 
ther awoke the child was gone, and on looking for it she found to 
her horror that they had been lying on the very brink of a pre- 
cipice, hidden by brushwood and hanging creepers. Nothing but 
a mother’s love and despair could have nerved her to descend 
its steep sides, and when she at last reached the ravine below 
what was her joy and bewilderment to see her darling seated on 
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a bed of lilies-of-the-valley, holding out one tiny hand to her 
while the other clasped a wreath of flowers. This, he said, had 
been given him by a’ lovely lady, into whose arms he fell, who 
caressed and comforted him, telling him she was the Blessed 
Virgin and that these wild rocks were one of her favorite abodes. 
In a fervor of gratitude the chatelaine of Rothberg fell on her 
knees, vowing the dedication of a shrine in remembrance of Our 
Lady’s tender protection and love. No wonder that pilgrims 
flocked to so sacred a spot. Mariastein is situated in a part of 
Switzerland comparatively little frequented, though worthy of 
being better known. The railway carries travellers so swiftly 
through this “ Miinsterthal” that they have no time to appre. 
ciate its beauty or the quaint, old-world character of its towns. 
Soleure, for example, in pre-railroad days was the first genuine 
Swiss town at which one halted on entering the country by 
Alsace, and from an eminence in the neighborhood of which one 
got the first view of the glorious giants of the Oberland. The 
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railway from Soleure to Lucerne runs through the Emmenthal, 
another valley much traversed but little known. Yet its peace- j 
ful, smiling aspect is enough to tempt the traveller to linger, and tl 
quaint legends and customs still extant among the peasantry may ‘ 
reward his curious inquiries. On the last Monday in Carnival, | 
for instance, the mountaineers of the Entlebuch district select ¥ 
their best “literati,” and send them among the neighboring De 
villages to recite doggerel verses making satiric fun of all the “ 
doings of the past year. The freest personalities are indulged va 
in without ceremony ; but as no offence is meant, none is taken. . 
In former days it would seem that the river Emme brought . 
down gold from the mountains, as a recluse who lived among a 
the ruins of the castle of Wirthenstein is said to have gained a “ 
ivelihood by washing particles of gold out ‘of the soil of the a 
river-bed. His pious and charitable life gained for him the ap- - 
pellation of “le pieux frére”’ among the peasantry. This name- - 
less stranger was, however, deemed worthy of a manifestation ™ 
from heaven. One day when engaged at his devotions he per- “ 
ceived a flame of no earthly brilliancy hovering above some a 
bushes. He searched the spot and discovered there a picture “ 
of the Blessed Virgin. To shelter the miraculous image the gh 
country-people soon erected a tiny chapel; the pilgrimage quick- 7 
ly became popular, and on the spot arose the handsome monas- es 
tery of the,‘ Cordeliers,” still in existence, but now used as an % 

an 
asylum for the deaf and dumb. om 






Frequent as have been the bloodless invasions of all parts of 
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Switzerland by the English, it is only to this region that they 
ever came as real invaders, and then they were conquered—as they 
deserved to be for attacking a harmless people defending homes 
and hearths. In 1375 Ingelgram, Duc de Courcy, son-in-law of 
the King of England, claimed Argovia as part of the dowry of 
his mother, and, the Swiss refusing to allow his claim, he tried to 
enforce it by the sword. Aided by his English allies he eritered 
Switzerland at Bale, devastated Argovia, and advanced till the 
hardy mountaineers of Entlebuch, lying in ambush for the in- 
vading army, entirely defeated it on the heights of Biittisholz. 

In this neighborhood is the village of Willisau, with its church 
of the Holy Blood, once a much-frequented pilgrimage, and the 
scene of the story of the Three Gamblers depicted on the Chapel 
Bridge at Lucerne. 

Here on the 7th of June, 1392, Ulli Schroeter, with two boon 
companions in debauchery and impiety, sat down at a table outside 
the village tavern to drink and gamble. Schroeter lost heavily, 
and at every loss his blasphemies grew more and more horrible. 
Reduced to his last stake, he swore, in a wild frenzy of impiety, 
that if he lost it he would stab God himself! Once more he 
threw the dice, and, losing, flung his dagger up against the 
heavens with a frighttul imprecation. Hardly had he done so 
when five drops of blood fell from the pure blue sky, splashing 
. On the wooden table before the now terror-stricken gamblers, and 
at the same moment a demon, in the shape of a winged dragon, 
seized the blasphemer and bore him away through the air, nor 
was anything more seen of him save torn portions of his clothes 
found scattered here and there. His comrades, aghast at his 
fate, and fearing the results for themselves of its discovery, re- 
solved to conceal it, and, carrying the table to a neighboring 
brook, set to work to wash away the five miraculous blood-stains ; 
but these only sank deeper into the wood, defying all efforts to 
remove them. Desperate at their failure, each charged the other 
with being the cause of it; from words they passed to blows, 
and one soon lay lifeless at the other’s feet. The murderer flew 
from the spot, but had hardly gone a few steps before he found 
his body had become a prey to the most loathsome vermin and 
ghastly corruption. Sinking on a dung-heap, he had just time to 
send for a priest and make a full confession before he breathed 
out his miserable soul. The priest, accompanied by all his par- 
ishioners, proceeded to the spot where the table had been left, 
and carefully cut away the piece of wood which bore the sacred 
Stains, placing it in a silver vase within the church. But as, 
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over the spot where the miracle took place, a tiny, fivefold 
flame was seen to hover every night, a chapel in wood was built 
there, and this was, in 1499, replaced by one in stone, the result 
of the contributions of pilgrims. Such is the strange story de- 
picted on the bridge at Lucerne. And, indeed, the whole series 
of pictures there is very curious, perhaps unique, illustrating a 
number of episodes in Swiss history, ecclesiastical, civil, and 
military. They were painted in the seventeenth century, each 
burgher taking his share of the expense, and often presenting the 
whole panel himself. 

As the passenger descends from the bridge on the north or 
city side, he sees facing him, on the wall of St. Peter’s Church, a 
life-sized representation of a man of meagre frame in a religious 
dress. The inscription below records that this is the Holy 
Nicholas der Fliie, of all the saints of Switzerland the most 
genuinely Swiss, having played an important part in the annals of 
his country. 

Those who have driven from Lucerne to Interlaken will re- 
member the pretty little lake of Sarnen, and among the peaceful 
villages on its banks will, perhaps, recall thatof Sachseln. There, 
in the village church of his native place, lie the bones of the her- 
mit whose picture is constantly seen on wayside shrines and on 
the walls of cottage homes. He was born on the 21st of March, 


1417, and was brought up to labor in the fields, as his father and - 


grandfather had done before him. Although unable to read or 
write,he showed from earliest boyhood a singularly intelligent and 
pious disposition. In the wars which Switzerland was constant- 
ly waging throughout the century he distinguished himself by 
his courage and humanity as much as by his sagacity and probity 
when later he was made a counsellor of his canton. Having 
thus served his country, and having seen his five sons and five 
daughters provided for, he felt that he might at last indulge the 
longing of his soul after peaceful prayer and meditation, and, tak- 
ing a tender farewell of his family, he retired into the fastnesses 
of the Jura. After a time that love of his canton which distin- 
guishes all true Switzers drew him back to his native valley, and 
he established himself within a short distance of his former home. 
On the Ranft, a rocky height from which he received his appella- 
tion of “ Fliie” (rock), he built himself a little wooden hut. Op- 
posite stood the church of his patron saint, said to be the first 
Christian church erected in this district, and the valley lying at 
his feet was the “ Melchthal,” which gave birth and name to the 
Arnold who represented the spirit of the men of Unterwalden at 
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the Griitli. Here,sleeping on the bare wood, with a stone for his 
pillow, he gave himself up with such fervency to good works 
and prayer that, the divine grace filling his body more and more, 
he was at last so entirely nourished and sustained by it that for 
twenty years no other sustenance than that of the Holy Ele- 
ments passed his lips. We may be sure that by his prayers for 
his beloved countrymen they were aided in that gallant strug- 
gie with Charles the Bold which led to the three great battles, 
Grandson, Morat, and Nancy, won against such tremendous 
odds. When peace at last settled down on the land the repre- 
sentatives of the cantons met at Stanz to settle the division of the 
spoil—always a difficult question, and the more complicated on 
this occasion because, although the cantons of Fribourg and So- 
leure had fought gallantly by the side of their brother-moun- 
taineers, they did not, by law, form part of the League. They 
had, indeed, petitioned to be admitted, but the original cantons 
repulsed their claim, and dissensions so serious broke forth in the 
Diet that the very day which should have been sacred to “ peace 
and good-will on earth” found them in hot and menacing dispute. 
On that day, the 25th of December, 1481, some Heaven-inspired 
soul sent to implore “ Brother Klaus ” to exert his wise and pious 
influence on these turbulent spirits. Strong in prayer and pa- 
triotism, the aged man stood among the tumultuous, unruly 
throng, and such was the force of his ascendency that his simple 
word carried conviction direct to the hearts of his listeners, and 
Fribourg and Soleure were admitted to form part of that League 
in whose defence they had so bravely fought and suffered. This 
moral victory heightened the veneration of the people for the 
hermit, who, his mission accomplished, returned immediately to 
his ‘‘ blessed solitude,” never again to leave it. In 1487, on the 
21st of March—his birthday—he died there, surrounded by his 
family and friends, summoned to witness his last peaceful mo- 
ments, and miracles performed at his tomb confirmed the people 
in their belief in his sanctity—a belief which was formally recog- 
nized by his beatification in 1669 by Pope Clement XI. It was 
not surprising that so bright an example should have found imi- 
tators among his descendants, and his daughter’s son, Konrad 
Schrieber, felt himself also impelled to retire from the world. 
Under the porch of the charmingly-situated church of Wolfen- 
Schiessen a series of half-effaced pictures, with barely legible 
Platt-Deutsch inscriptions below them, still illustrate with most 
amusing and naive quaintness scenes from the lives of Konrad 
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and his famous grandfather. A ruddy glow streaming in through 
an open window on Konrad alone of the assembled group indi- 
cates his inspiration to leave the world. In another scene he is 
taking farewell of his weeping but unattractive family ; he pro- 
ceeds to build his hermitage under all sorts of difficulties, and 
insidious attacks from demons who overcome him by cowardly 
force of numbers, and the poor “ heilige,” helpless and bleeding, 
lies on the ground, kicked, prodded, and buffeted by a grotesque 
crew of devils. In the next picture, however, he comes up calm 
and smiling in the exercise of various miracles. Within the 
church, in front of the high altar, lie his remains, and above 
them a small, recumbent stone effigy of a long-bearded, shrewd- 
faced man, with rosary and gown of recluse, who went to his 
rest, as the inscription below records, in 1559. 

But in our admiration for these medizval saints—who, what- 
ever their lives of privation may have been, at least ended them 
by peaceful deaths—we must not forget those earlier saints who 
- gave to the soil of Switzerland the holy baptism of blood. Fore- 
most among them stands that valiant Theban band whose leader 
was the noble Mauritius. The faith which they had learnt under 
the shadow of the vast temples of Thebes—from Christian con- 
fessors who probably laid the foundations of the still existing 
Coptic Church—they brought with them to Europe when Max'- 
mien enrolled them beneath his pagan banners. Few of the tra- 
vellers who pass through canton Valais will forget the pictur- 
esque aspect of the town which owes its name to the noble Egyp- 
tian. They had been ordered, perhaps in ignorance of their 
faith, to massacre their fellow-believers, and their steadfast re- 
fusal to do so first roused Maximien’s wrath, which was increased 
by the answer the augurs gave to account for the failure of the 
expedition against the Persian Narses. The gods, they said, 
were deaf to invocations because the army and the temples were 
polluted by the presence of so many of the accursed sect of Chris- 
tians. With the customary imperial and imperious spirit, Maxt 
mien, worthy co-ruler with Diocletian, ordered the Theban Le- 
gion to renounce their faith, With the customary Christian 
spirit of those times, they refused to do so, and retired into the 
gorges and defiles behind Agaunum. Maximien sent some pagan 
troops on whom he could rely to destroy a certain number of 
the Egyptians, to be chosen by lot, hoping thus to strike terror 
into the rest. But as this had no effect on their resolution a sec- 
ond massacre was ordered. Its only result was a dignified pro- 
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test drawn up by the captains, Mauritius, Exuperus, Candidus, 
etc., and sent to Maximien, who was then himself close to the 
spot—ze., at Octodurus, now Martigny. The tyrant, furious, 
ordered the instant destruction of the whole Legion. And these 
brave Christian soldiers unresistingly faced death in cold blood 
as courageously as they had often done in the heat of combat, 
encouraging each other by words and example. 

“ Je crois volontiers,” says Pascal, “les histoires dont les té- 
moins se font égorger.” 

Less than half a century later the faith they had died for was 
sufficiently established in the place of their martyrdom for the 
good and learned Theodorus to be named bishop of the Valais, 
and he caused a chapel to be erected on the plain of Verolliez, 
the scene of the massacre. Fifty years later, in 386, St. Martin of 
Tours, returning from Rome, halted at Agaunum and craved 
from the fathers of the monastery some relics of the Theban Le- 
gion. Habited as a simple pilgrim, the holy bishop was not 
recognized by the monks, and, more curtly than politely, they 
refused to dispossess themselves of any of the precious relics in 
favor of this unknown stranger. 

St. Martin, with more belief in the generosity of Heaven than 
of man, did not lose heart, but, repairing to the field of Verolliez, 
fell on his knees and prayed God that he would manifest the 
glory of his servants by causing some drops of their blood to 
spring again fresh from the soil which had absorbed it. He then 
cut a piece of the grassy earth, and the blood appeared instantly 
thick as dew, and continued welling up till it filled two vials, 
which he carried off to enrich his beloved city of Tours. Other 
well-known names among the Egyptian Christians are those of St. 
Felix and his sister, St. Regula, who were martyred near Zurich, 
and were the patron saints of that city in the days when she was 
happy enough to possess patron saints. St. Ursus and St. Victor 
were beheaded and thrown into the Aar at Soleure, which still 
retains the relics of the former; while those of St. Victor, stolen 
or removed at an unknown date, were discovered at Geneva 
through a vision vouchsafed to Arconius, Bishop of Maurienne. 
A church dedicated to St. Victor was erected where now stands 
the “ Glacis,” during the construction of which, in 1735, some cu- 
rious and interesting remains of the ancient church were found. 
St. Verena, too, was connected by ties of blood with these faith- 
ful Thebans, and it was to visit the graves of her relations, St. 
Maurice and St. Victor, that she crossed the Alps from Milan, 
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whither she had gone to tend her suffering fellow-Christians. In 
the neighborhood of Soleure she henceforth lived, not without 
persecution, and died at Zurzach, in the canton of Zurich. 

Space fails, and still a long list of saintly names and holy places 
remains worthy of mention. Yet, slight as this notice is, it cannot 
be closed without a word of homage to him who may be called, 
with even more reason than St. Gall himself, the apostle of 
Switzerland—the Briton Svetonius, who, baptized in Cyprus by 
Barnabas, was given, as if in a prophetic spirit, the name of 
Beatus. Rich, young, handsome, St. Beatus, unlike the young 
man who went away from Jesus sorrowing, gave up all to follow 
his blessed Lord, and, after having repaired to Rome to obtain 
the benediction of St. Peter, he was ordained a priest at fourteen 
and sent as a missionary to Helvetia. There he penetrated 
through the dreary fastnesses, carrying the light and hope of his 
faith into the wildest regions, and at last, choosing a cavern in so 
grim a solitude that it had been inhabited by a dragon (his con- 
flict with which is depicted on the bridge at Lucerne), he closed 
his long career of evangelization and renunciation at the age of 
ninety. 

Surely it should be another link between the English and the 
country they like so well and frequent so much to think, as they 
gaze on the glorious chain of the Bernese Oberland from the 
peaceful valley of St. Beatenberg, that the first to bring hope 
and faith to this remote region came from the distant shores of 
Britain. 








MARY STUART. 


MARY STUART. 
INVESTIGATIONS INTO THE CHARGES AGAINST HER MORAL CHARACTER. 


THE historian Chalmers correctly described Mary Stuart’s 
reign as a reign of plots and pardons. If she had possessed the 
character of Elizabeth of England she would: not have been the 
constant victim of those successive plots, because she would not 
have been so prodigal of pardons. The timely chopping-off of 
a few traitors’ heads would have saved her crown and her life. 

She was six years old when she was sent to France, and she 
returned to Scotland at the age of eighteen to take possession of 
akingdom disturbed and torn by political and religious dissen- 
sions of the fiercest nature. Her throne was a centre round 
which there was nothing but a vortex of bloody anarchy. As 
soon as she landed she found herself surrounded by a feudal no- 
bility that was the most turbulent, the most daring, and the most 
unscrupulous in Europe. Immediately there was a furious and 
unceasing struggle between inveterate and rival factions to rule 
under her, or rather to dispossess her of all power and merely 
use her as a convenient tool. Those who became discontented 
and hopeless naturally resorted to every possible means and to 
calumnies to weaken her and her partisans. Thus she, whose 
character had never been impeached in Paris when Queen of 
France, was soon denounced in Edinburgh as one of the loosest 
of women. First it was the story of Chatelard, her pretended 
lover, who was reported, in the language of the historian Froude, 
as “ passionately sighing at her feet during the sea-voyage from 
France to Scotland.” In what secret part of the ship did those 
amorous scenes occur, and, if secretly done, how could Mr. 
Froude know of it? Who witnessed those scenes? Who heard 
those sighs? Was it in the presence of Mary’s three uncles, the 
mighty and not very accommodating princes of Lorraine, who 
accompanied her? Was it in the presence of a numerous escort 
_ of French ladies in attendance on her person? Was it in the 

presence of more than a hundred French noblemen, of Marshal 
d’Amvyille, of Brantéme the historian, and other distinguished 
people, including a doctor of theology, two physicians, and all 
her Scotch household retinue? Are we to believe such disgrace- 
ful improbabilities under such circumstances? Are we to believe 
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such sudden departure ‘from the most ordinary decorum in an 
ex-queen of France, in a queen of Scotland, in a young woman 
hitherto stainless, whose exalted sense of dignity and self-respect 
never was known, according to the testimony of many witnesses, 
to have failed her during the various ordeals of her calamitous 
life? This is a too ridiculous and silly scandal even for lackey 
gossiping below-stairs. Brantéme, an eye-witness, relates how 
Chatelard behaved on board of the ship, and does not appear to 
have discovered anything improper in the open admiration of 
that young gentleman for Mary Stuart. Chatelard went back 
to France with Marshal d’Amville, to whose suite he belonged. 
Shortly after, on his return to Edinburgh, he acted as madly as 
the insane Scotch Earl of Arran, who attempted to take for- 
cible possession of the queen. After several freaks of incredi- 
ble audacity, for which he was generously pardoned, probably in 
consequence of his youth, he one day endeavored, with some de- 
gree of violence, to enter the private apartment of her majesty. 
Her indignation was so intense that she ordered one of her male 
attendants to “stick” him on the spot. Her brother Murray, 
who had been attracted by the tumult, calmed her, and persuad- 
ed her to deliver the culprit to the lawful authorities of the 
country. Chatelard was tried and executed. Does this look as 
if Mary had reciprocated his infatuation ? 

The sober fact is that Mary Stuart, as the very young woman 
that she was, cried and sobbed bitterly on her departure from 
France ; that she continued to weep and sob on board of the ship, 
where she slept on deck; that she was sick almost all the time 
during her'sea-voyage, and that she was fearfully apprehensive 
of being intercepted and captured by the fleet of Elizabeth. 

Her amours with Rizzio—or rather Riccio, as he signed his 
name—are quite as apocryphal, and no decent historian ow refers 
seriously to such an unfounded tale. Froude calls him a “ youth” 
and a “ wandering musician,” leaving us to suppose that he was 
a handsome troubadour. The truth is that Riccio was a man of 
solid acquirements, an able and accomplished statesman. He had 
served several distinguished personages, ambassadors and others, 
as secretary, and was entrusted with the preparation of their most 
important despatches. He had become secretary to the queen 
for the French correspondence, and was thoroughly versed in 
the languages as well as in the troubled politics of the day. He 
was, moreover, devotedly loyal, and inspired Mary with the ut- 
most confidence in his integrity. And how could he be other- 
wise than devoted and loyal? He was a stranger in the land; 
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he knew that he was surrounded by jealous and powerful ene- 
mies, and that Mary was the only person on whose protection 
he could rely. Sir Walter Scott, in his History of Scotland, says 
“that a person like him, skilled in languages and in business, was 
essential to the queen,” and adds: “ No such agent was likely to 
be found in Scotland, unless she had chosen a Catholic priest, 
who would have given more offence to her Protestant subjects.” 
“ The queen,” wrote John Knox, “ uses him for things that apper- 
tain to her secret affairs in France and elsewhere.” Burton says: 
“That he was old, deformed, and strikingly ugly has been uni- 
versally accepted by historians.” “It is easy to assert,” says the 
historian Hosack, “ that it was indiscreet to repose such confi- 
dence in this friendless foreigner; it is less easy to point out 
among her turbulent and treacherous nobles a single man whom 
she could trust.” Away, then, with this discreditable and dis- 
credited story! But then why was Riccio murdered? We will 
soon answer this question. 

Meanwhile, let us come to the marriage of Mary Stuart with 
Darnley in July, 1565. It was the result of a court intrigue. A 
faction among the nobles hoped to rule the queen through her 
husband. It was necessary, besides, that the queen should mar- 
ry. Darnley was very handsome, and Mary, who did not know 
his real character, fell in love with him. He was the son and 
heir of the Earl of Lennox, one of the most powerful and most 
unscrupulous of the magnates of Scotland. And that son, on his 
becoming king-consort, soon showed himself the meanest among 
the mean, and the most worthless among the worthless. 

All Scotch writers describe Darnley as a drunkard, a babbler, 
a debauchee of the lowest order, an abject fool, universally hated 
and despised. It may be safely asserted that there is hardly a 
woman of refinement who could have so debased herself as to 
consent to live a week with so abominable and disgusting a 
wretch, if she could have done otherwise. Even Froude de- 
scribes him as “ left to wander alone about the country as if the 
curse of Cain was clinging to him.” “That very power,” says 
Robertson, “‘ which, with liberal and unscrupulous fondness, Mary 
had conferred upon him, he, Darniey, had employed to insult her 
authority, to limit her prerogative, and to endanger her person.” 
Tytler says: “ He was convicted as a traitor and a liar, false to 
his own honor, false to her (the queen and wife), false to his asso- 
ciates in crime.’ 

The Englishman Melville, the French ambassador Du Croe 
(this name is spelt in different ways), and other eye-witnesses have 
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given posterity vivid pictures of the keen suffering and poignant 
grief caused Mary by her disappointment in the handsome youth 
on whom she had lavished her affections. It was a grief a hun- 
dredfold increased by the silence which love for Darnley and 
respect for herself imposed upon her. “She is still sick,” writes 
Du Croe to his government, “ and again she says she wishes she 
were dead.” Such was the connubial felicity which Mary Stuart 
enjoyed with Darnley. 

Her illegitimate brother, the Earl of Murray, in whom she 
had implicitly trusted, whom she had loved from her infancy, and 
whom she had made one of the most powerful lords of Scotland, 
had been opposed to her marriage with Darnley. He had re. 
belled against her, had taken arms, and been compelled to fly to 
England. He was to be tried for treason before the Scotch Par- 
liament, and it was very important for him and his associates to 
escape an attainder by which all their property would be for- 
feited. Hence he lost no time in setting himself to work, and a 
plot was hatched that led to the assassination of Riccio—which 
deed was, after all, but a collateral incident, and far from being 
the main point the conspirators had in view. 

A month before that event Randolph, the English ambassador 
at Edinburgh, wrote to the Earl of Leicester, for Elizabeth’s eyes: 

“ I know that there are practices in hand, contrived between father and 
son [Lennox and Darnley]. ‘I know that if this take the effect which is 
intended, David [Riccio], with the consent of the king, shall have his throat 
cut within those ten days. Many things grievouser and worse than these 
are brought to my ears; yea, of things intended against her own person.” 


It is clear from Randolph's letter that the result to Mary from this 
conspiracy would be most certainly the loss of her crown, and 
most probably the lives of herself and her unborn babe. The 
details were all known in England before the blow was struck. 
Murray’s name was the first on the bond or reciprocal engage- 
ment which they signed for the slaughter of Riccio. Generally 
the objects of the conspirators were: ‘‘ The establishment and 
maintenance of religion,” the return of Murray and the other rebel 
lords, the deposition of the queen and the elevation of Darnley 
to the vacant throne, where the idiot would be a puppet in their 
hands, to keep there or break, as best might suit them. Riccio 
had been the personal friend of the dastardly Darnley, and had 
done everything in his power to promote the marriage, but could 
not be broug/it over to Darnley’s views for obtaining the crown. 
This was a sufficient reason for Darnley to get rid of him. 

As to the other conspirators, besides personal causes of hos- 
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tility to Riccio, they knew that he was Mary’s only loyal and 
reliable friend; that he was a man of great abilities; that he 
was to her a sound adviser; that he was acquainted with many 
secrets, probably with all their intrigues and schemes,and that, on 
account of the extensive relations he kept up on Mary’s behalf 
with her numerous friends abroad and with foreign governments, 
he would be troublesome and even dangerous. This was enough 
to put him out of the way. He could easily have been despatch- 
ed anywhere else with less danger and shame to themselves than 
in Mary’s presence, but it was determined ‘otherwise. There was 
a reason for it, apparent, we think, although not inserted in the 
bond or covenant. The queen was then expecting the birth of 
an heir to the crown. Armed men suddenly rushing into her 
private apartment and slaying one of her faithful servants before 
her eyes created a possibility that neither she nor the expected 
heir would survive it. This is not a mere conjecture on our part, 
for the assassins had expressly provided for that contingency by 
these words in their bond: “ That failing of succession of our 
sovereign lady, the just title of the said noble prince [Darnley] to 
the crown of Scotland should be maintained.” 

This explains the wherefore of Riccio’s foul death, and the 
question which the reader might be tempted to ask, Why the 
shedding of his blood, if not on account of adultery with the 
queen? is fully answered. The very ejaculation of Mary at the 
moment of the slaughter of Riccio shows the nature of the re- 
lations existing between them: “ Poor David!” she exclaimed. 
“Good and faithful servant! May God have mercy on your 
soul!” 

On the 6th of March, 1566, Bedford and Randolph, the agents 
of Elizabeth, had written to Cecil all the details of a conspiracy 
designed with diabolical ingenuity, not only for the destruction 
of Riccio, but also of the queen, her offspring, and her husband. 
On the gth, three days later, Riccio was killed. As to Darnley, 
his fate remained in suspense not more than one year after this 
event. But the letter which we have quoted shows that at the 
time it was written there were already some of Darnley’s asso- 
ciates who were planning his death, notwithstanding the protec- 
tion which he might have expected from his being their com- 
panion in conspiracy, in rebellion, and in murder. Poor Mary! 
Both her brother and her husband were untrue to her, projected 
her dethronement and death, and both deserved to die a traitor’s 
ignominious death on the scaffold! 

Now let us see what historians say of this affair. Malcolm 
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Laing, one of the most unfavorable to Mary Stuart, writes: “I 
inquire not in Riccio’s familiarity with Mary. Of that there 
is no proof now but her husband’s suspicion.” Tytler says: 
“Darnley had the folly to become the dupe of a more absurd 
delusion: he became jealous of the Italian secretary.” Hume 
speaks of the belief “as unreasonable, if not absurd,” and Burton 
is of the opinion that “further than fascinating Riccio she is 
not likely to have gone.” Even John Knox, so bitter against 
Mary, says not a word to intimate guilt between her and Riccio. 
Robertson says: “ Of all our historians Buchanan alone accuses 
Mary of a criminal love for Riccio.” Buchanan was servilely 
followed by the French historians De Thou, Mignet, and others ; 
but we will show in due time who Buchanan was. The Pro- 
testant Episcopal Bishop Keith says: “ The vile aspersion of the 
queen’s honor as entertaining a criminal familiarity with the ugly, 
ill-favored Riccio deserves not to be regarded.’’ Sir Walter 
Scott treats it as “a gross impeachment, as a fiction of later date,” 
and declares “the queen’s name untainted with reproach till it 
was connected with that of Bothwell.” 

Well, let us now proceed to examine the nature of her con- 
nection with Bothwell. 

Froude informs us that for months before the baptism of the 
crown prince Mary and Bothwell were living in adultery in a 
public and notorious manner, and not fearing in the least that 
their wickedness should be known. This being the case, there 
ought to be no difficulty in producing abundant contemporary evi- 
dence to establish it beyond any doubt. But not a tittle of proof 
exists that even reports of that nature were in circulation until 
after Darnley’s death. During all the period referred to by 
Froude the despatches of the French and the English ambassadors 
contain almost day by day the fullest accounts of everything, 
even matters of the most private nature, that took place at the 
Scotch court. But neither the letters of the Earl of Bedford nor 
of Du Croe contain the slightest hint as to those amours, which 
would have been delicious dainties for the palate of Catherine de 
Médicis and of Elizabeth, who both detested Mary Stuart. 

Nothing of the kind was elicited from numerous spies and 
from public rumor. In this connection it may be remarked that 
this criminal charge is made against a woman who, from her po- 
sition as a sovereign, could never have obtained the privacy and 
shelter from observation which are always at the command of 
persons in private life. Thus it is of value that of all the nume- 
rous household of Mary—Scotch, French, and English, men, wo- 
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men, boys and girls, Protestants and Catholics—not a solitary 
witness was ever produced against her when dethroned, power- 
less, and put on her trial, at least before the tribunal of public 
opinion, if not before a court of justice. It was precisely during 
the time to which Froude refers that Du Croe represents Mary 
as never standing higher in public estimation, and that Queen 
Elizabeth herself was deeply angered at finding her English sub- 
jects of the same opinion, and at discovering the strength of Mary 
both in the House of Commons and the House of Lords. De 
Silva, the Spanish ambassador, wrote to his government: “ The 
queen [Mary] has so much credit over the good-will all over the 
realm that the blame is chiefly laid on the Lord Darnley.” Mel- 
ville reports that “all England bore her majesty great reverence.” 
Great reverence at the time when, according to Froude, Mary 
delighted in making a shameless parade of adultery ! 

Darnley happened to fall sick of the small-pox at Glasgow, for 
which place, says Froude, the queen started from Edinburgh on 
the 24th of January, 1567, with her paramour, Bothwell. Accord- 
ing to the same authority they spent the night together at Cal- 
lander. This, if true, would look suspicious. But it happens to 
be ascertained that Mary Stuart departed from Edinburgh, es- 
corted .by her lord-chancellor, the Earl of Huntly, and a large 
retinue, and spent the night spoken of, not at that equivocal place 
called Callander, but at the castle of Lord and Lady Livingston, 
who were among the most faithful of her Protestant nobility, and 
for whose infant she had stood godmother a few months before. 
“ Mary,” says Froude, “continued her journey”—from Callan- 
der, of course, and not from Lord Livingston’s residence! And 
accompanied by whom? Was it again by Bothwell? No— 
Bothwell had disappeared, it seems—but by Bothwell’s French 
servant named Paris! This cavalcading of the queen with a 
French servant is really too fanciful. The truth is that Mary 
pursued her journey attended by the Earl of Huntly, Lord Liv- 
ingston, the Hamiltons and their followers, and numerous other 
gentlemen, so that before she reached Glasgow her train amount- 
ed to nearly five hundred horsemen. 

Almost a year had elapsed since the murder of Riccio ;. an 
heir had been born to the crown of Scotland, but the domestic 
troubles before existing between the queen and Darnley, whose 
conduct was abominable, had not discontinued and had led to 
temporary separations and reconciliations. Meanwhile Darnley 
had not been as pliant and serviceable a tool:as had been ex- 
pected by his associates in the last plot. Therefore it was de- 
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termined to suppress him altogether instead of making hima 
puppet-king, to divide among the participators in the new plot 
all the spoils-that could be got, and to give the queen to Both- 
well as his share in the booty. These stipulations were all em. 
bodied in a duly-signed bond. Such was the plan agreed upon 
when Darnley was carried from Glasgow to Edinburgh in four 
days, and not in two, as Froude relates, intimating that the rate 
of travelling was improperly hurried and showed very little re- 
gard for the patient's health. The question whether the queen 
had any participation in this plot is the one which we shall now 
briefly examine. 

The convalescent king was lodged at Kirk-o’-Field, at one 
extremity of Edinburgh, and the queen at the other, where the 
royal residence of Holyrood stood. The queen paid him fre- 
quent visits. Darnley was murdered in the night of the oth of 
March, 1567, at three o’clock in the morning. Mary, says Mr. 
Froude—who makes her an accomplice in the crime—after having 
been present at the marriage ceremony of one of her attendants, 
took an early supper with Lady Argyle, the wife of the Earl of 
Argyle, one of the conspirators, and, accompanied only by three 
lords, including Argyle himself, went as usual to spend the 
evening with her husband. She professed, as Froude rajates, to 
intend to spend the night with him; “ she was uncommonly ten- 
der in her demonstratious, and Darnley was absorbed in_ her 
caresses.” 

These are sensational details, but they are not correct. The 
queen had not taken an early supper with Lady Argyle, the wife 
of one of her pretended associates in guilt, but had attended a 
state banquet given to the ambassador of Savoy, who was depart- 
ing the next day. As related by the ambassador of France to 
his government, she visited her husband at seven o'clock in the 
evening, escorted, not by three lords, but by the principal lords 
of her court ; and after remaining wh him two or three hours, 
she withdrew to be present at the bridal of one of her gentlemen, 
according to her promise. Therefore}the marriage had not 
taken place, as stated by Froude, before the early supper with 
Lady Argyle, and there was not even any early supper whatever; 
and, adds the French ambassador, “If she had not made that 
promise to attend the marriage, it is believed that she would 
have remained until twelve or one o'clock with him, seeing the 
good understanding and union in which the said lady queen and 
the king, her husband, had been living for the last three weeks.” 
Who heard the pretended and deceitful professions to stay 
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the whole night, except Mr. Froude? Who saw “ the absorbing 
caresses”? The queen, having departed at about ten o'clock, 
sent back to fetch a fur wrapper, “ which,” says Mr. Froude, 
“she thought too pretty to be spoiled by the expected explo- 
sion.” But who could have known the thought of Mary at the 
time, or ever since? On this point an English writer justly re- 
marks: ‘ This is making her, not the most wicked of women, but 
an incarnate fiend. Where is the proof that her reason for send- 
ing back [for the fur wrapper] was not simply that the night was 
cold?” It is certainly not possible for credulity itself to have 
the slightest faith in so prejudiced and unscrupulous a historian, 
or rather a romancer. 

Froude says that Mary, who knew that Darnley was to be 
murdered that very night, lay down upon her bed to sleep, 
doubtless with the soft tranquillity of an‘innocent child. This is 
evidently a diabolical fancy-sketch. What does he know about 
Mary’s sleeping or not sleeping at all? Was he in that chamber? 
Whence his authority? This historian goes on to say that, be- 
tween nine and ten o’clock in the morning, Mary’s room was al- 
ready hung with black and lighted with candles—a proof that 
she knew what was to happen and had prepared for the contin- 
gency. But then what time had she “to sleep with the soft tran- 
quillity of an innocent child”? She left her husband at ten inthe 
evening, she went to attend the festivities of a marriage, the ex- 
plosion took place at three o’clock in the morning, and early on 
that same day her chamber was already hung with black and 
lighted with candles! All this could not be done in a twinkling 
of the eye. Then, we repeat it, what time had she to sleep? 
“She ate composedly the next day,” says Froude—which means 
that she felt no grief. But on that very day the French ambas- 
sador wrote: “ Darnley’s death being communicated to the queen, 
one can scarcely conceive what distress and agony it has thrown 
her into.” 

Froude omits entirely to mention that the queen ordered a 
proclamation to be immediately issued, offering a reward of two 
thousand pounds—a large sum at the time—and a pension for 
life as a reward for the discovery of the murderers, with promise 
of “free pardon” even to an actual partaker in the crime, it be- 
ing added in the proclamation “that the queen’s majesty, with 
whom of all others the case was most grievous, would rather 
lose her life and all than that it should remain unpunished.” 

It is universally admitted that, setting aside the evidence of 
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Paris, the French servant of Bothwell, there is not a particle of 
evidence to implicate the queen in the murder of Darnley. Paris 
is the only witness made to charge the queen directly with adul- 
tery and murder. When arrested in Denmark by the enemies of 
the queen and placed in the hands of Murray, his deposition, 
given voluntarily, did not touch the queen. This was not what 
was desired, and therefore he was tortured into making such de- 
clarations as were wanted. Paris could not sign this second de- 
position, nor verify what was committed to paper as his declara- 
tions, and for a very good reason—because he could neither read 
nor write. The deposition was taken down by one Robert Ram- 
say, a servant to Murray, who was then regent, and witnessed by 
two other of Murray’s dependants, both, like himself, pensioners 
of Elizabeth and prominent among the court enemies of Mary. 
All others arrested for the Darnley murder were tried and 
executed at Edinburgh; but Paris was secretly taken away 
from that city, secretly tortured, secretly tried, if tried at 
all, by Murray’s orders, and finally executed at Murray’s own 
castle. , . 

On the scaffold Paris declared before God and man that he 
never carried such letters as he was accused of, and solemnly as- 
severated that the queen was not participant or of counsel in the 
murder of Darnley. ‘There is no record of his trial, no state- 
ment as to who interrogated him nor by what court he was con- 
demned. When the depositions were taken, the first one, which 
did not inculpate Mary, was made known, but the second, which 
testified to her adultery with Bothwell and to their joint murder 
of Darnley, was concealed, filed away among the papers of Cecil, 
that famous and devoted minister of Elizabeth, and was not made 
public before 1725. Can a charge of crime kept back one hun- 
dred and fifty-six years be accepted as evidence? Why did not 
Cecil, the most bitter of Mary’s enemies, lay that document be- 
fore the Scotch and English commissioners who were jointly to 
sift the proofs of her guilt? Can any other reason be given than 
that such an astute and experienced man knew that the pretend- 
ed evidence was worth nothing? 

Referring to this deposition of Paris, the North American Re- 
view, Vol. XXxiV., Says: 
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“It was wrung from him by torture, by those who were most deeply 
interested in finding Mary guilty. Under such circumstances, so suspi- 
cious throughout, such evidence could not now be admitted by a country 
justice in a case of trover.” 
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“Such testimony as that of Paris,” says Bishop Keith, Pri- 
mate of the Scottish Episcopal Church, “is justly rejected by the 
Roman and our own Scottish laws.” He further exposes its in- 
consistencies in detail, and adds: “ His very declaration, ham- 
mered out as it now stands, carries along some things which 
have not the best aspect in the world.” It is difficult not to 
agree with the learned bishop. 

Therefore it is not strange that this deposition, now looked 
upon as of value by Mr. Froude, was not brought out at the time 
against the queen. It would immediately have given rise to 
this question: Why has not the witness who is alleged to have 
made so important a deposition been produced alive? Why so 
abruptly put him to death and thus silence him for ever? The 
next reason for suppressing this deposition for more than a cen- 
tury and a half was because it is so full of improbable details 
and of inconsistencies that it would impose on nobody except 
Mr. Froude. Its form showed fraud; given under torture, it was 
of no value; the dates were at variance with themselves and 
also with those of Murray's journal. Thus Paris, in his deposi- 
tion given under the gentle influence of the screws and other 
implements of torture, and whose authenticity has even been 
stoutly contested, is made to have carried a letter frbm the 
queen at Glasgow to Bothwell at Edinburgh on a certain Sun- 
day when, according to Murray’s own diary, Bothwell was 
seventy miles away from that city. The exposure of such irre- 
concilable inconsistencies as these could, be continued almost in- 
definitely. It was these flagrant contradictions which, no doubt, 
prevented the use of the Paris deposition at the time; and 
now, after a lapse of about three hundred and twenty years, Mr. 
Froude relies on such evidence to blacken the memory of a wo- 
man who, even if guilty, suffered enough to almost disarm the 
sternest justice ! 

It may be looked upon as clearly ascertained that before 
Darnley came to Kirk-o’-Field the foundations were undermined 
and powder placed under the ground, under the angular stones, 
and within the vaults in the low and dark parts of the building. 
If Mary was the accomplice of those who planned the explosion, 
would she, when Darnley occupied the ill-fated edifice, have left 
Holyrood to go there and pass several nights in succession over 
that slumbering volcano, when she must have known, if she was 
the keen-witted woman whom Mr. Froude represents her to be, 
that among the conspirators, of whom some were the most pow- 
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erful barons of Scotland, there was more than one anxious to get 
rid not only of Darnley but also of herself, in order to have Mur- 
ray appointed regent during the minority of her son, as they 
actually,did in the end ? 

There can be no doubt for an impartial student of the history 
of Scotland that Murray was one of the accomplices and abettors 
of the murder of Darnley, to whose marriage with the queen he 
had been violently opposed. Dalgleish, Powne, Hay, and Hep. 
burn, when Mary was dethroned and in the clutches of Elizabeth, 
were caused by the omnipotent Murray to be tried and executed 
on the same day. They all affirmed on the scaffold that the 
queen knew nothing of the plot, and they revealed the names of 
the lords who were engaged in it, and those lords were the 
friends of Murray. Ata convention of Scotch magnates in Sep- 
tember, 1568, when the queen was captive in England, seven 
earls, twelve lords, and sixteen prelates declared Mary innocent. 

After the death of Darnley, Mary shut herself up at Edin- 
burgh Castle in a close room hung with black and lighted by 
tapers, as long as this confinement was allowed by her physicians. 
On their representations the privy council urged her “ to repair 
to some good, open, and wholesome air,” and accordingly she 
went to Seton Castle, accompanied by a numerous retinue. Mr. 
Froude, who has Mary’s pretended adultery on the brain, gives, 
of course, to Bothwell a prominent position in that retinue. But 
it is completely proved that Bothwell never went to Seton at all. 
Froude says that at Seton “ the days were spent in hunting and 
shooting, and the queen was amusing herself with her cavaliers.” 
But Drury, Elizabeth’s spy, in a letter to Cecil writes: 


“She hath been for the most part either melancholy or sickly ever 
since, especially this week ; upon Tuesday and Wednesday often swooned. 
The queen breaketh very much. Upon Sunday last divers were witnesses ; 
for there was a Mass of Requiem and Dirge for the king’s soul. . . . The 
queen went on Friday night, with two gentlewomen, unto the chapel about 
eleven, and tarried there till near unto three of the clock.” 


Far from desiring to remain in Scotland with Bothwell, the 
queen made in secret the most strenuous efforts to arrange for 
her retirement in France, and was only prevented from execut- 
ing her purpose by the opposition of Catherine de Médicis, her 
most inveterate enemy, who was omnipotent under the reign of 
Charles IX., her son. See the letter of the Spanish ambassador 
at Paris to the King ot Spain, 15th of March, 1567. 
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Murray was at least participant in the murder of Darnley, 
if not the leading spirit. It was certainly done in furtherance of 
his ambitious views and of those of his associates, who, every one 
of them, had signed the famous historical bond or compact. He 
knew that the queen was the prize coveted by Bothwell, and that 
she had been awarded to him by the nobles, his compeers in 
crime, as his share of the plunder. After Darnley’s murder the 
queen had solicited Murray with passionate tears and prayers to 
come to her relief. But instead of giving any assistance to*his 
sister, and probably to avoid being present to witness the in- 
famies which were soon to take place, he departed, pretending to 
go to France, but going straight to England to consult with 
Elizabeth. Before his departure he privately executed a testa- 
ment, dated on the 3d of April, 1567, in which he appointed 
Mary Stuart, his sister, to the charge of his only child, and that 
child a daughter, and, in his own words, “to see that all things 
be handled and ruled for the well-being of my said daughter.” 

What sort of man was the stainless Murray, as Froude calls 
him, if he selected.an adulteress and a murderess to be the guar- 
dian of his only child after his death, and that child a daughter ? 
Is such a monstrosity possible? Does not human nature revolt 
at it? This demonstrates that there were two men in Murray— 
the prudent father and the unscrupulous politician, The father, 
when providing for his daughter’s welfare by putting her in safe 
hands, indirectly testified to Mary’s innocence in his last will. 
The politician did not shrink from perjury and forgery to blacken 
her fame, and proclaimed her guilty for no other purpose than to 
serve the execrable designs of his unbridled ambition. 

Bothwell went to attend his trial for the murder of Darnley 
at the head of four thousand gentlemen and two hundred sol- 
diers. That trial was a farce. The cause of Bothwell was at that 
time no other than also the cause of a large number of the nobili- 
ty, his confederates in the murder, who formed the court and 
jury about to try him for a crime of which they were equally 
guilty. Of course he was promptly acquitted, and the Scotch 
Parliament, which had been hastily summoned, confirmed the 
grants obtained by the murderers,.and which Darnley was sus- 
pected of a design to cause to be revoked. These grants com- 
prehended two-thirds of the crown’s lands, with castles, towns, 
villages, etc. This was of too much value not to be retained by 
fair or foul means. 

Now we come to the manner in which Bothwell contrived to 
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to the stipulations of the dond. 
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put himself in possession of his share of the plunder, according 


It was the person of the queen, 


How was this to be accomplished? Was it to be with her con- 
sentor by violence? This shall be examined in a separate article. 





TRUE LOVE. 


Two lovers made love to Beauty, ° 

Lord Sentiment and loyal Duty. 

The first gazed wildly into the skies 

Which smiled through Beauty’s eyes, 

And, forward made by lawless fire, 

And heedless to her deep abhorring, 

Seized the queen rudely by her attire, 
Now chiding, now imploring. 

But Duty watched her lily hand, 

Content to die at her command, 
Content to live adoring. 


Then came to my soul a revealing— 
That fealty is better than feeling. 
For as Nature throws aside her cloak 
When the north frost is broke, 
And steps into the summer, 
So Beauty, changing humor, 
Stepped smiling from her virgin throne, 
And stood revealed in golden zone, 
With her mantle fallen from her. 


And, in the glow of a far light 
That gleamed through the tissues of starlight, 
She shewed me, close folded to her breast, 
Meek Duty, a cherished guest, 

With his head on her bosom lying. 
Came then a voice, like the coo of a dove: 
“ Who dies for me shall be my love, 

And find his life in dying!” 
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DR. HAMMOND AS AN AMATEUR THEOLOGIAN. 


THIs distinguished specialist in diseases of the brain has been 
recently astonishing the public by writing in a metropolitan 
magazine articles full of blunders in theology, church history, 
and canon law. People wonder that a man who, in the fulness 
of his mental powers, made a public profession of Catholic faith 
should suddenly find pleasure in assailing its discipline and sourly 
criticising its laws. Whatever be the reason of his conduct, no 
one who has read his recent article on the “ Evolution of the 
Boycott” will say that excess of information has had anything 
to do with the change. Can the irritability shown by the gentle- 
man in the present case be caused by the consciousness that there 
is a buried city in his soul, continually reminding him of the past? 
i Or is it because a writer in the Suz exposed his recent attempt 
to palm off on the public a forged bull of Boniface [V.? Is it 
wounded vanity? The irascibility of his rejoinder to ‘ Canon- 
ist’s” exposure of his lack of knowledge is fully developed in his 
latest production. His boast that he knows nothing about old 
books of theology, and that he would not “ waste time” in their 
perusal, is now seen to be no vain one. But why write on theo- 
logy, if he spurns to study it; or why “ waste his time” in writ- 
ing about what he does not understand, and which he refuses to 
7 study so that he may understand? Only a specialist in diseases 
of the brain can comprehend this conduct or fathom the purpose 
and explain the mistakes of the article on the “ Evolution of the 
Boycott.” 

The boycott, writes the great specialist, “has an ecclesiastical 
origin”; and therefore he is going to vituperate that origin be- 
Cause it is ecclesiastical. But his idea of what is ecclesiastical is 
vague. The epithet is applied by him to the religious acts of the 
pagan Druids,* of the Greeks, of the Romans, and of the Jews, 
as well as of Catholic Christians. The exclusion of offenders 
from the Druidic rites, the separation from the synagogue en- 
forced against malefactors by the Jews, the imperial and feudal 
ban and Grecian ostracism, are all “ecclesiastical,” according to 
him, and signify “that peculiar species of outrage by which the 
innocent are punished for the real or supposed crime of others.” 


* Czsar, De Bell, Gall., lib, vi. cap. 13, 
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Proceeding from this standpoint, the great specialist, whose hand 
is so deft at trephining skulls, whose nerve is so steady in plung- 
ing the lancet into his patients’ sores, who never blanches when 
he wields his trenchant scalpel, who stands smiling and self-pos- 
sessed while he applies the terrible moxa to the spinal column of 
writhing, hysterical women, bursts into tears of sympathy over 
the victims of Catholic excommunication and of the interdict. 
His own profession should teach him that violent remedies are 
necessary for violent diseases, and that the excommunication and 
the interdict may be in the moral what the lancet and moxa are 
in the physical order. 

A little reflection would show him that the boycott, although 
often abused and seldom to be used, is sometimes a necessity ; 
that nature suggests it, and that civil society could not exist 
without it. To avoid what is noxious, to shun what is inju- 
rious, to put a wall of separation between our safety and what 
imperils it, isa natural instinct. The impulse that prompts a man 
to shun a rattlesnake or put on a chest-protector, when evolved 
becomes the “ boycott,” the excommunication, or the interdict. 
Do we not “boycott” thieves? Do we not shun evil company 
and force our wives and children by interdict to keep away from 
it? The strap or the slipper which the careful mother uses to 
punish her son who has violated her commands is a very effec- 
tual excommunication and interdict. It makes him shun the 
boys who smoke and swear, and keep away from the river 
in which his companion was drowned. Is there not a per- 
petual interdict at every gentleman’s door barring the way to 
the thief and the libertine? 

Does not the doctor’s own profession practise the “ boycott ”? 
Are not quacks and abortionists put under the medical ban? Do 
not the allopaths excommunicate and interdict the homoeopaths? 
Do not the two schools mutually curse each other? Does not 
every family, every profession, every society protect itself by a 
system of pains and penalties which are similar in general char- 
acter to the excommunication and interdict of the Catholic 
Church? What is the sentence of expulsion from home of the 
son or daughter who has tarnished the good name of the fam- 
ily but a sentence of excommunication? When the angry 
father forbids his daughters to speak to the prodigal who has 
brought dishonor to a once happy home, forbids the mother to 
hold communion with her sinning child, are not the innocent 


punished? When the state tears the malefactor from the arms . 


of his wife and family, who love him in spite of his crimes, and 
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bars the prison to their approach, do not the innocent necessarily 
suffer for the guilty? 

When the doctor probes a sore does not the whole innocent 
frame of his subject suffer, although only a mere atom of it re- 
quires the remedy? What is the quarantine for cholera, or yel- 
low-fever, or the isolation required for leprosy, small-pox, or 
scarlet fever, but a species of excommunication or interdict? Is 
not the whole school sometimes put under the ban because one 
child in it has the measles or the scarlet-fever, and thus are not 
all the sound children interdicted for the misfortune of one? 
How many a healthy lady has stamped her foot on the deck of 
the quarantined steamer and tapped its bulwarks with her angry 
fan, and denounced the interdict which the State imposes as a 
measure of public safety against persons coming from an infected 
port, just as our doctor denounces the interdicts and excommu- 
nications launched by medizeval churchmen against the moral 
lepers of their time? 

Such is the impossibility of separating the innocent from the 
guilty in this world that often both suffer together. The wheat 
and cockle grow side by side. The punishment is not intended 
for the innocent, but it affects them indirectly on account of their 
living with the guilty. The innocent are often interdicted for 
their own good from associating with the guilty. The punishment 
may be painful, but it is beneficent. Often the innocent suffer that 
the wicked may be converted or forced into respect for law. 
Without entering into detailed statements, examples of this simul- 
taneous punishment of the innocent and of the guilty are found 
under every law. It is impossible for the law-giver to discrimi- 
nate or take note of individual cases, Law is universal and not 
particular. The innocent are bound by charity and by the neces- 
sities of social life to submit to the inconvenience of the law or 
the punishment intended directly for the correction of the wick- 
ed and the suppression of evil. An application of these simple 
principles to the interdicts and excommunications of the church 
would show at once how unjust is the doctor’s vituperation. 
That there are abuses in the application of the boycott we grant; 
but even the doctor is in favor of the principle, for at the end of 
his article he urges that “all liberty-loving persons with a spark 
of true manhood in their hearts should regard such wretched 
slaves [the boycotters] with the contempt and detestation they 
deserve, and should make them feel their shame in the only place 
they would be likely to experience such a sensation—their pock- 
ets.” But if you show these people “ contempt and detestation ” 
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are you not boycotting them? And if you cut off their supplies 
by making them feel in “their pockets”—that is, by starving 
“the wretched slaves ”"—are you not doing the very thing you 
condemn? In fact the doctor writes as if he were in favor of a 
minor excommunication for the boycotters, although he would 
not go so far as the major excommunication and the interdict. 
But we wish to inform him that Pius IX. abolished minor excom- 
munications formerly incurred by association with those publicly 
under the ban of the church, and Rome is not likely to reinstate 
them to gratify the doctor’s angry feelings. 

That there were abuses in certain places and times and by 
certain individuals in the application of the sentence of excom- 
munication and of the interdict we readily concede. No one un- 
dertakes to defend the action of every feudal bishop of the days 
of the Merovingians or of the Carlovingians. In the words of the 
doctor’s favorite author, Lea—and, by the way, we congratulate 
the distinguished specialist for quoting at least some authority 
to sanction his usually ill-founded assertions—church and state 
“were inextricably mixed” in those days. The bishops were 
often the creatures of the court, and abused their power at its 
dictation ; sometimes they were feudal barons in rebellion against 
the prince, and used the sword while they abused the crosier to 
carry out their purpose. Hence the popes repeatedly interfered 
and shortened the episcopal arm. Thus the very sentence of 
excommunication quoted by the doctor from Lea is of an arch- 
bishop of Sens, “ probably of the seventh century,” * and not a 
papal sentence. Lea further tells us that Pope Gregory the 
Great “sternly reproved Januarius, Archbishop of Cagliari, for 
excommunicating and anathematizing a layman for some insult- 
ing words, assuring him that the rules of the church forbade the 
use of its censures to avenge personal injuries.” + And that 
which Gregory did in the case of Januarius many another pope 
did in the case of other bishops who were tyrannical in the use 
of their power. 

It is quite easy, therefore, to find instances of unjust sentence 
of excommunication or other scandals among the archives of the 
middle ages. But there is so much that is great and noble in 
them and their bishops that they can well afford to discount the 
opprobrium cast on them by an occasional abuse of the censures 
of the church. 

The language employed in those censures is Scriptural. In 
the twenty-eighth chapter of the book of Deuteronomy all the 


* Lea, Studées in Church History, p: 503. ¢ Ib. p. 304. 
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words used in the most energetic sentence of excommunication 
are found. The practice of excommunication is as old as St. 
Paul, who excommunicated the incestuous Corinthian. St. John 
tells us that false teachers are to be shunned: “ If any man come 
to you, and bring not this doctrine, receive him not into the 
house, nor say to him, God speed you” (2 John x. 10). All 
the so-called reformed sects have practised excommunication. 
It is not necessary to goto the middle ages for specimens of 
dreadful forms of anathematizing. Has Dr. Hammond ever 
read Trumbull’s Blue Laws of New England? Does hé know the 
history of his own country, in the most enlightened portion of 
which men were excommunicated and interdicted, not, as in the 
middle ages, for murder, adultery, and tyranny, but for smoking 
tobacco, drinking wine, or dancing a jig on Sunday? Has he not 
read Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter, to find there the fearful interdict 
put on the unfortunate woman who had sinned—a sentence as 
hard as any Frankish or German feudal bishop ever pronounced 
against a percussor clert or an oppressor plebis ? 

If the doctor had only gone slowly over his favorite pasture, 
if he had imitated the “lowing herd that wound slowly o’er the 
lea,” he would have perceived in it many things that evidently 
escaped his notice in his hasty gallop over the plain. Lea* would 
show him that “the interdict varied at different times and under 
different circumstances,” and that the condition of the half-con- 
verted savages of the early portion of the middle ages required 
the use of strong measures. The bishops had a very hard task 
to civilize the Teutons, Franks, Goths, and Huns. They were 
brutalized by paganism, and even after their conversion they 
were continually falling back into their old vices. Measures that 
seem harsh to our cultivated tastes and ears were the only 
effectual remedy for the backsliding barbarians. It is unfair, 
therefore, to test by our modern standards the language or the 
punishments used when the iron age prevailed in state and 
church. After the church had civilized and softened the man- 
ners of the people she laid aside the iron rod. 

And when did she use it? We do not speak of the abuse of 
it by this or that bishop, but we ask, When did the supreme au- 
thority in the church—when did the popes, use the virga ferrea ? 
Was it not nearly always to protect the people from an oppres- 
sor, to punish a,royal or a princely tyrant, to protect women 
from the lust of the great, or the fold from the wolf who would 
destroy the faith or the morals of the people? Will Dr. Ham- 


* Lea, p. 383. 
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mond tell us, when the serfs stood disarmed before the petty 
tyrants of the middle ages and when women lay helpless before 
royal lust, who most frequently intervened to protect poverty | 
and innocence? Who belled the cats in the middleages? The 
popes. They were the true “ Bell-the-Cats” in the days before 
































( 
the printing-press. The scene in Richelieu in which he is rep- 
resented as threatening the curse of Rome upon those panders ( 
to royal lust who tried to carry off his ward, is not merely ( 
dramatic. It is historical, and almost every age shows a pope t 
doing what the great cardinal @fectually did. h 

The very instances quoted by the doctor prove our case. : n 
Benedict VIII., one of the most energetic reformers of the Vv 
early portion of the eleventh century, used the iron rod on if 
thieves who stole property from the monastery of St. Giles. d 
Dr. Hammond tries to make light of the case; but the fact is g 
that the excommunication which he quotes shows that, in an age re 
when the plunder of church property by robber-barons was a 
common occurrence, the pope put the robbers under the ban be 
and thus protected the rights of property and enforced the di- be 
vine command, “Thou shalt not steal.” Ww 
Another instance given by the doctor is that of Robert II. of by 
France. According to Lea, this king was excommunicated for “ 
incest with his cousin Bertha, widow of Otho, Count of Blois. to: 
This same king had uncanonically and unjustly deposed and im- 
prisoned the Archbishop of Rheims and put an intruder into his m< 
see. Certainly there was cause enough here for the infliction of ad 
censure by Pope Gregory V.* Nor is it true, as the doctor sol 
asserts, that when the pope excommunicated Robert II. of France da: 
he, as was usual in such cases, absolved all subjects of the king the 
from their allegiance. Gregory V. imposed a penance of seven wh 
years on the king, but did not depose him. The king gave up tim 
‘his concubine and reigned afterwards as a good Christian.+ can 
Equally unfortunate is the doctor in quoting the censures in- sar 
flicted on Philip Augustus of France, another adulterer, and fore 
John Lackland of England, who every schoolboy knows was sist 
probably a usurper, and certainly the cruel foe of the liberties of lic | 
the church and of the people. Does the doctor blame the popes int 
for having the courage to excommunicate royal adulterers and give 
tyrants? Is not this a form of the “boycott” which men of of tl 
morals and freemen should applaud? mat: 
* Lea, p. 349. in . 





+ Cardinal Hergenroether’s Catholic Church and Christian State, London, Burns & Oates, 
A.D, 1876, Pp. 339) 340. 
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But if the distinguished specialist in diseases of the brain trips 
when he quotes history, he falls prone when he dabbles in theo- 
logy and canon law. Hear him: The interdict “consisted in the 
closing of the churches, the suspension of public worship and of 
all the sacraments of the church, except that of Extreme Unction 
given to the dying. There were no marriages, and no burials in 
consecrated ground.” We shall not laugh at the doctor; we 
only pity him. We shall not quote for him the old books of 
theology which he “thanks God he never reads,” but present 
him with the authority of a new one—a brand-new one, with a 
new cover. Lehmkuhl’s Moral Theology, issued at Freiburg this 
very year 1886, will tell him all about the nature of an interdict. 
He can learn in this work that there are different kinds of inter- 
dicts: some are local general, some local special; some personal 
general, and others personal] special. Indeed, he will have to 
read much and thoroughly to understand this subject. 

Now, unless the minister or the recipient of the sacraments 
be specially interdicted, he can give or receive, 1st, even solemn 
baptism ; 2d, confirmation; 3d, penance; 4th, Extreme Unction, 
when no other sacrament can be safely given; 5th, the Eucharist 
by way of viaticum. Therefore the interdict did not consist in 
“the suspension of all the sacraments of the church,” as the doc- 
tor dogmatically asserts. 

The divine offices are allowed, in places interdicted, on the 
more solemn feasts, in the churches publicly and with open doors, 
admission being given even to the parties interdicted. The more 
solemn feasts are Christmas ; Easter, beginning from Easter Satur- 
day, and Pentecost, beginning with its vigil; the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin, and the feast of Corpus Christi, including the 
whole octave. Thus there were many concessions during the 
time of interdict. Even in a church specially interdicted Mass 
can be privately said once a week, or more frequently if neces- 
sary for the consecration of the Eucharist for the dying. There- 
fore the doctor is in error when he says that the interdict con- 
sisted in “ the closing of the churches and the suspension of pub- 
lic worship.” There are many exceptions of persons and places 
in this matter of interdicts too numerous to specify; but we have 
given enough to show that the doctor should not despise books 
of theology if he undertakes to write again on these or similar 
matters. 

Nor is it true, as a general statement, that “the dead lay 
in the houses or on the roadside to putrefy and give out pesti- 
VOL. XLII1.—42 
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lential emanations to the living.” One of the punishments of 
criminals and traitors to the church was, indeed, to exclude them 
from ecclesiastical sepulture ; but she was never so severe as the 
state, which hanged, drew, and quartered them, left their bodies 
hanging on gibbets, or affixed their heads to the gates of towns. 
This system of post-mortem punishment flourished in Protestant 
England long after the glorious Reformation had freed her from 
the restraints of papal interdict and excommunication. 

But even when the custom, rather civil than ecclesiastical—so 
“inextricably mixed ” were the two in those olden times—of leav- 
ing the dead without burial in time of interdict prevailed, there 
were many exemptions from the law. Thus children and other 
innocents were exempt. 

Even when the bodies of great criminals were thrown out 
on the public highways a custom prevailed of which Ducange 
speaks : * 


“Lest the odor should offend the nostrils, or the appearance of the 
corpses excite horror, they were most frequently put into the ground or 
were covered by piles of stones; and hence the word zmbd/occare was used 
to designate such form of burial. The word d/oc meant a rather high 
mound.” 


Such burial is called by the Council of Rheims, A.D. 900, 
“the burial of the ass.” We beg the doctor's pardon for quoting 
these old authorities. For the sake of certain writers we hope 
this form of burial will never be revived. Even the doctor’s fa- 
vorite author disagrees with him, for Lea writes about the inter- 
dict as described in the Council of Limoges in 1031: “ The laity 
were admitted to the sacraments of baptism, penance, and the 
viaticum.” + 

The doctor forgets also that the interdict, although it some- 
times inconvenienced the people, was their greatest protection 
against regal tyranny. The king who robbed his subjects with 
impunity, or who lived in open adultery like Philip Augustus of 
France after unjustly divorcing Ingelburga, had nothing to fear 
from newspapers, voters, or parliaments in those days. The mass- 
es of the people were disfranchised and helpless before the baron 
or the king. The church alone protected the masses. She was 
a power whom all feared. The king laughed at baronial threats, 
but he never smiled at a sentence of excommunication. When he 
saw his kingdom put under an interdict, and the whole populace 
clamoring for the exercise of divine worship, and for the general 


* Glossarium, Paris, A.D. 1733. + Lea, p. 383. 
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use of the sacraments, restricted through his fault or that of his 
evil courtiers, he began to tremble. He ceased to play the despot. 

He was forced to do penance for murder, like Henry II. of Eng- 
land ; or to dismiss his mistress, like Robert or Philip Augustus 
of France; or he went to Canossa, like the despotic German em- 
perors. Thus the innocent people were used as a whip to bring 
the guilty kings to repentance. What is done now by a bloody 
revolution was then effected by the peaceful intervention of the 
church. Will reason answer which is the better means? 

A final word with the distinguished specialist on diseases of 
the brain. He says “ the interdict is no longer heard of.” Why, 
it is only the other day that the bishop of Detroit interdicted a 
Polish church in his diocese; and other instances of its use are 
common even in our own land. The power and right to excom- 
municate or interdict are as strong in the church to-day as ever; 
for this power is divine. It has never been renounced and never 
will be, consequently the doctor’s remark, “ to revive it in our own 
days is a barbarism and an anachronism,” is sheer nonsense. The 
right of the church to cut off disobedient children from her com- 
munion or punish with censure those convicted of crime needs no 
vindication for any one who has ever studied the Catholic Cate- 
chism. We recommend its perusal in all charity to the doctor. 
If he does not like an old one he can take the new one recently 
published by order of the last Baltimore Council. We further 
advise him to write no more theology till he reads some of the 
old books he so much despises, and to remember the old precept, 
Ne sutor ultra crepidam, which may be freely translated, Doctor,. 
stick to the moxa. 
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MY GRANDMOTHER’S STORY—A TALE OF THE 
SOUTH TYROL. 


I HAVE been married to Ernst twelve years to-day. Grand- 
mamma arranged the match, and I bless her for it every day of my 
life. But for her how wretched I might have been! Ernst is a 
far-away cousin, so remote a one that there was no religious or 
other objection to our marriage. And, by one of those strange 
freaks of race which one sees sometimes, he is said to be the 
image of my grandfather as he was in ,his splendid youth. To 
my mind Ernst is handsomer than my grandfather could ever 
have been, inasmuch as he has dark eyes and dark hair, whereas 
my grandfather was blue-eyed and, in his youth, fair-haired. | 
know that grandmamma would never have admitted that there 
could be any comparison between the two men; but then of course 
one must make allowance for her adoration for my grandfather. 
And yet she was so fond of Ernst, too! She appreciated him 
when I did not; and even now a pang shoots through me as | 
remember that there ever was a time in which he was not all in 
all to me—that I even wanted to marry some one else! I blush 
and shudder when [ think of that. Thank God! And may God 
bless and reward you, dearest grandmamma, in that far-away 
abode of the dead, for having secured my happiness! Whenever 
the pause is made in the Mass for the remembrance of “ those that 
rest in Christ,” my thoughts and prayers overleap the barriers of 
death and time, and wing their way to you in gratitude. And 
often, in the shadow of the old cathedral stalls in which the Ro- 
manellis have knelt for centuries, Ernst puts out his hand and 
clasps mine when that petition is offered up. He, too, is grateful 
to grandmamma. As I write they both rise before me, grand- 
papa and grandmamma. Distinct and brilliant as was the in- 
dividuality of each, they were so absolutely one, in heart, in mind, 
in purpose, that I doubt if any one of their descendants ever 
think of them apart. They were a singularly handsome couple 
—grandpapa the very model of a Tyrolese nobleman, tall, spare, 
erect, and vigorous, white-haired, white-bearded, with beautiful 
dark-blue eyes which were clear and benignant to the last, and 
with a manner which was at once strong and gentle. Grand- 
mamma was altogether different. She must have been a lovely 
creature in her youth before years and sorrows had traced a net- 
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work of wrinkles on her fair, smooth skin or whitened the hair 
which grandpapa once told me had been a rich golden brown, 
Even as I first remember her, when she must have been about sixty, 
she still retained her slender shape, her stately grace, and the fire 
of her magnificent dark eyes—eyes which I have seen melt and 
grow misty, like those of a young girl in love, when she looked at 
grandpapa. I fancy that there must have been an immense spirit 
and haughtiness about her in her early youth, but it was softened 
and chastened not only by those cares of life which come even 
to the most fortunate, but by the mellowing power of a great 
love and trust. She was an Englishwoman by birth, but she 
had fused her whole being so completely in her husband’s that 
there was nothing but the faint, almost indistinguishable foreign. 
accent to recall the fact that she was not born in the dear Tyrol. 

No imported foreign habits of luxury or irregularity were al- 
lowed at Schloss Romanelli. The life was austere in its un- 
bending regularity and punctuality, but pleasant enough in other 
ways, the household being a model of Tyrolese devotion to duty 
and serious industry, but with the pleasantest possible under- 
current of cheery contentment. The day began with Mass in 
the castle chapel, and ended with the Rosenkrantz, said also in 
the same chapel, every member of the family and household 
being present at both offices. The rest of the day was laid out 
in equally precise fashion, so that one could always tell where 
to find the master and mistress at any given moment. 

Even on hunting-days (grandpapa was a great huntsman, and 
to the very last used to come in, after a long day’s sport, looking 
as fresh and unwearied as a boy)—even then, asI say, grand- 
mamma walked with him part of the way, and at sunset always 
stood waiting on the balcony of her own particular turret until 
he came in sight. And he was always punctual—a sacrifice 
which, my Ernst says, no one but a huntsman can appreciate. 

“You are afraid you will lose him?” I said once as I stood 
on the balcony with her. 

And then such a beautiful softness and light came into her 
eyes that, little child as I was, I have never forgotten it. 

“Yes, my little pet,” she said, stroking my curly head—“ yes, 
I have been afraid of that for forty years.” 

I do not think the young often sympathize with the old. 
They are apt to think not only that they have outlived their 
emotions, but that they have forgotten them. It is due to no 
merit of mine that from the moment of which I have spoken I 
began to dread the separation which I knew must sooner or 
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later be inevitable. Probably the impression made upon my 
mind was deepened by the fact that that year I was the grand- 
child chosen to accompany my grandparents to the shrine of 
Ober-Ratzes. This was an expedition which my grandparents 
made every year on the 23d of October. Ordinarily they went 
alone, but I have found, on comparing notes with my sisters and 
cousins, that each grandchild had been privileged to accompany 
them, as I did, once—no more. 

It was a long walk to Ober-Ratzes—a walk of hours (we do 
not count by miles in the Tyrol), through the deep woods 
which clothe the mountain-spurs at first, and then, still upward, 
along the rocky pathway which winds round the cliff like an 
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escarpment until the topmost point is reached. There, in a 


niche of the rock, well above the mountain pathway, is set a 
crucifix, and below, level with the pathway, but standing a little 
back, is a rather deep shrine containing a carved group of the 
Resurrection. Before this shrine my grandparents knelt hand.in- 
hand; then, after a long prayer, they rose, placed a wreath at the 
foot of the shrine, lighted a lamp above it, and then turned and 
looked at the vast valley which lay so far below them that the 
roaring Eysack was quite inaudible, and its madly hurrying 
waves seemed but a narrow, glittering ribbon flung on the green 
turf. 

Meanwhile, sitting on the pathway, I busied myself in mak- 
ing a bouquet of the wonderful wild flowers which I had gathered 
along the route. They were so numerous and beautiful that 
each step of the way had been a fresh surprise to me, and the de- 
light of gathering the flowers, and of watching the castle disappear 
and reappear as we wound round the mountain, had so absorbed 
me that I had hardly glanced at my grandparents at all. The 
significance of the scene quite escaped me: I was only nine years 
old, and regarded this prayer and decoration of the shrine as a 
simple religious observance—nothing more. 

In after-years, as I grew toward girlhood, I often used to 
watch my grandparents as they climbed the pathway to Ober- 
Ratzes, but I never accompanied them again. Yet a day came 
when all was explained to me, when I knew what sorrow and 
what joy were commemorated in the mountain shrine, and when 
—in a crisis of my life—I, too, knelt before it in deepest grati- 
tude. 

I have said that my Ernst is a Romanelli, as we all are. But 
he is a far-away cousin and grew up in Bavaria, near his mo- 
ther’s family. When he first came into the Tyrol it was to enter 
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the Austrian army, and I did not see him until I was nineteen 
and he was twenty-three. I was then a romantic goose, who had 
formed an ideal of a grand, gloomy, and mysterious character, 
and imagined that I had found it in a man who would have 
made me unutterably wretched. For a whole year I had per- 
sisted in this fancy—I will not call it an attachment—to the great 
displeasure and distress of my parents and grandparents, when 
grandpapa died, quite suddenly. To the last he was as he had 
ever been. Age had taken nothing from him but the freshness 
of youth, and so we grieved for him and missed him as few old 
people are ever grieved for or missed. My own sorrow had a 
peculiar sting in it, for [ knew how much pain I had given him 
—the last pain, probably, that he had ever known. 

Youth is often deceived by fictitious emotions, and nothing 
so reveals their falsity as contact with a real sorrow. Now, as I 
felt my own pain, as I looked at grandmamma’s pale face and 
watched her mute, motionless anguish—she would sit for hours 
looking before her, without a tear or sigh, yet taking on gradu- 
ally the ghastly and sunken aspect of one bleeding to death— 
then, in the deep rush of genuine love and pity, my poor little 
fancy for being Graf B——’s earthly saviour was swallowed up 
and lost. Yet I persisted. 

I was standing one morning at the window of my room, feel- 
ing, as usual, listless and dissatisfied, when I was summoned to 
my grandmother. She rose as I entered her room, and, taking 
up her stick and a wreath which lay near her, told me that she 
was going to the shrine at Ober-Ratzes, and that I must accom- 
pany her. 

It was a long, sad walk; the dogs who accompanied us look- 
ed wistfully in our faces now and then, as if to ask where the 
master had gone, and each time grandmamma shuddered visibly. 
But she maintained her self-control until the shrine came in sight. 
Then for a moment her face was convulsed as she hung up the 
wreath and lit the lamp, for the first time alone ; and slowly turn- 
ing to look down upon the valley, she murmured, “I shall never 
see it again.” She pressed her handkerchief against her dim eyes 
—since her sorrow the light had left them, as if an inner lamp had 
been extinguished—and, sitting down, motioned me to place my- 
selfnear her. There was a moment’s silence, then she began re- 
solutely: “ You remind me sometimes of myself, Hildegarde; I 
know, therefore, what mistakes you are likely to make, and yet 
the effort to save you costs me so much—” 

She paused ; a look of anguish crossed her face ; then she con- 
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tinued: “ But you are my Ernst’s grandchild, too. I must save 
you if I can. Child, you have visions of being Graf B——'s 
saving angel. It is a dangerous vision—useless. I had such 
a vision once, Yes,’ she repeated, as I started and looked at 
her earnestly. “ Be warned by me, Hildegarde. You cannot 
understand—I hope you never may—what misery it is to me to 
revive that dreadful past; to confess that I have not always be- 
longed to the being I loved and honored above all others; that 
once I was the wife of another man. For your sake I do it. 
What you wish to do now I did once. I was married when I 
was seventeen to a bad man, whose earthly saviour I hoped to 
be. I cannot go into particulars of my life with him. It is 
enough to say that it was one long agony—so long, so dreadful 
that nothing but the knowledge that it was the result of my own 
mad folly, and must be accepted, could ever have nerved me to 
bear it. He did not grow better—rather worse and worse. And 
I had thought I could save that man! My child, no woman ever 
yet saved any man, nor ever will. It may be—I do not know; 
even of that I would speak with diffidence—that a good man may 
sometimes save a weak woman, But the old, old truth that the 
man is the head of the woman is shown in this, that if a man will 
not save himself no woman can save him. To win a woman a 
man will do much, but when she is won—he will again be what 
he was before, rather worse than better. And let a woman strive 
as she may, even do her duty to the utmost, the sense of degrada- 
tion steals over the soul at times like a blight. It is hard to live 
with what one despises. Anda disappointment so complete as 
mine destroys the past as well as the present. During those 
years—eight in all—I was as one walking through ever-deepen- 
ing shadows, yet still striving to do my duty and to rest my soul 
on God. And—lI must speak truth—as every hope or wish that 
I had had faded into dull endurance, as troubles thickened and 
darkness surrounded me, faith in God, trust in God, rose in 
my soul like stars in the night, and so I was supported. All 
this time he, the wretched man I had married—brutal, sensual, 
devilish—grew worse and worse. We were living together ex- 
actly as we had lived for years. I had never left him, but in 
mind, oh what a gulf parted us! Always violent and impe- 
rious, he now became cruel; it was as if he felt, through all my 
unfailing gentleness and submission, that he had ceased to be any- 
thing to me but a burden. He threatened me continually, and 
often when he slept I used to look at him and think (it was only a 
thought, not even a wish, thank God !) that he was inemy power, 
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that I could kill him if I chose ; and then I used to bow my head 
and. pray God to give me the courage toendure. So I strug- 
gled on. 

“ We travelled a great deal in those days, and it happened that 
in the early autumn of 1815 we were on the way from Italy to 
North Germany. We had a large, luxurious travelling-carriage 
built in such a way thata bed could be arranged in it at night, 
as we usually travelled fast. The carriage also had a covered 
rumble behind for servants. We travelled ordinarily with seve- 
ral servants, but on the night of which I speak we were alone. 
The servants had been left at a post-town on the frontier with 
sealed directions, which, as I afterward found, obliged them to 
travel to England without delay. The coachman alone remained. 
But at the first post-town beyond the frontier he was exchanged 
fora stranger. I scarcely noticed these things at the time, be- 
cause I .was too worn in mind and body to care for anything. 
One longing I had, and only one—to rest. I had never rested for 
eight long years! And then my weary head fell against the side 
of the carriage and I slept. 

‘But not for long. A brutal blow on the head awakened me, 
and, with a volley of eurses, I was told that no man wished to 
travel with a mute. I roused myself, as I had done a hundred 
times before, and strove to amuse him. I had often succeeded, 
but I did not now. He threw off a heavy travelling-coat he 
wore, and came and sat opposite tome. The light of the car- 
riage-lamp suspended above us fell full upon his colorless face, 
his narrow, cruel, gleaming eyes, his loose, sensual lips. Once I 
had thought him so handsome! Now: his face, coarsened by dis- 
sipation and darkened by evil passions, seemed the face.of a fiend, 
He threatened to kill me(I have been told since that he was mad, 
poor wretch!), but that he had often done before. Now, drawing 
from the pocket of his coat a package, he extracted from it a 
small, gleaming, deadly-looking dagger, and poised it im his fin- 
gers. Even then I was resolved not to cry out or to leave him. 
I felt that I had reached the utmost edge of endurance. Let me 
but hold out a little longer and God would save me. So I sat 
still and waited. I did not hope for life, I did not think of life. 
Our existence here on earth narrowed itself toa brief point of 
the soul’s long life, and for all I could trust in God. 

“The dagger was pointed at my heart, once, twice, then 
with a cruel laugh it was tossed aside and I was told that I could 
wait. The moments crept on, grew into hours; still he played 
with me as a cat plays with a mouse. I was unutterably weary 
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in body, but my soul was unshaken, enclosed as if in an impreg- 
nable citadel. I knew that God would sustain me through that 
last agony as through all before. Yet I also felt that it was re- 
quired of me to endure in patience. So the night wore on. We 
were passing along a level road; I could see dimly by the car- 
riage-lamps the dark wall of a mountain rising on the one side, 
while on the other I heard the roar of a torrent hurrying to the 
_ sea. It was a dark, stormy night, and the lights in the different 
chalets had long been extinguished. I was cold, and I drew 
round me a thick furred mantle and pulled the hood over my 
head. Then I took my dressing-case in my hand. I meant only 
to take out a silk handkerchief which it contained, but the move- 
ment suggested to him the thought that I wished to escape. 
With glaring eyes he sprang upon me; then, suddenly throwing 
the dagger aside, he thrust me out of the carriage. It was all 
done so quickly, so noiselessly that the coachman never turned 
his head. I sank on the ground, the carriage rolled on; in a few 
moments more it was out of sight, and with a wild leap of the 
heart I felt that I was free, that we were parted for ever, and not 
by my act but by his. Then, with a strange mental reaction, a 
mortal terror swept over me. I did not fear my loneliness, nor 
the dark, stormy night, nor any dread possibility that life contain- 
ed, save one—the possibility that that man might find me again. 
As I thought of this, fatigue was swallowed up in terror, and I 
plunged into the woods and began to ascend the mountain. | 
of course knew no path, and it was too dark to have found one, 
even if I had known the woods well. But I climbed on through 
the darkness, dragging myself up by the trees and shrubs, and 
blindly obeying the instinct which bade me go upward. At last, 
even through the darkness, I could feel that I had struck a paved 
pathway. I felt the mountain-wall on one side, and, conjecturing 





that on the other there must be a precipice, I still pressed on, - 


keeping close to the mountain and following the pathway, which 
wound steadily upward. Thick night still encompassed me, but 
the wind had risen and drove gusts of wind in my face, and I 
could hear the muttering of thunder. Still I made my way up- 
ward. Then, all in a moment, the storm was upon me. The 
rain swept down in torrents, the wind tore at my hair and gar- 
ments like a thing of life, the thunder crashed above my head, 
the vast expanse of dark sky blazed suddenly from pole to pole. 
Instinctively I cowered against the mountain for shelter, and 
then came another flash, bright and vivid as day, revealing the 
mountain-wall rising dark above me, and a crucifix planted in 
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a niche of the rock which overhung the pathway. Then black 
darkness, and then another flash, illuminating the great valley be- 
low, and midway between the valley and my place of refuge a 
castle crowning a bold promontory, while at my side—O God! 
what was that dark figure in a cloak? Had he pursued me 
even here? Had I had the fortitude to wait for another flash 
of lightning, I should have seen that what so terrified me was 
nothing but a peculiar shadow cast by a jagged mass of rock 
close by. But I sprang away in terror, swerved, and fell. I 
remember no more. 

“When I came to myself the vast valley below was slowly 
revealing itself in the pale gray dawn. High above me rose the 
mountain- wall bearing in a niche of its rocky front the image of 
the dying Christ. To the north I could see a dark belt of moun- 
tains, reli¢ved against the white peaks behind, which lifted them- 
selves into the sky. And below me? I hung suspended in the 
air, yet held secure and safe. I had fallen into a tree which grew 
below the pathway, and which jutted horizontally over the valley. 
I lay, therefore, along the trunk, and was held by the branches. 
It was just one chance in a million that could have saved any one 
who fell there, and that one chance had fallen to me. 

“Do not think that I understood all this ina moment. It was 
explained to me afterward. Then I only glanced about me, felt 
that the support beneath me was secure, and once more sank into 
the sleep—or swoon—of exhaustion. 

“When I opened my eyes again the sun had risen. It was 
shining directly in my face, and a high wind was blowing, which 
swept my loosened hair about me. I felt now, and instantly, the 
insecurity and the danger of my position, but I could not move or 
even raise my hand. My weary eyes rested upon a huntsman 
who was kneeling bareheaded before the crucifix, and as he rose 
and slung his gun about him he turned and saw me. With his 
great height, his fair hair and beard, already streaked with 
silver, and his beautiful, noble face, he looked like some strong 
angel. And so he was, then and always, to me. It was charac- 
teristic of him that I saw no surprise, nothing but the gentlest 
pity and protection, in his glance. And that deep, musical voice 
of his did not fall upon my ear as strange as he bade me remain 
quite still, and promised that I should soon be placed in safety. 

“ Drawing a silver whistle from the pocket of his coat, he blew 
along, shrill note. Then he wrote some words ona tablet and 
fastened it round the neck of one of his dogs, and after a word or 
two of command the intelligent creature sprang away. 
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“ Then, as he walked up and down the cliff, he spoke to me 
from time to time, gently and encouragingly. But I soon lost 
consciousness again, and knew and felt nothing more until a 
rope was passed under me and the tree swayed and trembled. 
As I started, however, the same deep voice rang in my ears. 

“* Lie quite still,’ said the musical tones, this time in good Eng- 
lish, but with a foreign accent. ‘I promise that you shall not 
fall.’ And I obeyed him absolutely. 

“« After I had been placed on the litter which had been prepared 
for me he spoke to me again, always in English, saying that he 
had found, on examining my dressing-case which lay on the path- 
way, that I was an Englishwoman, and had so told the story of 
his finding me that it would create no surprise; that I was sup- 
posed to be accidentally separated from my party, and that if I 
would tell him where to write he would summon whom I pleased, 
and would summon no one else. 

“It was with difficulty that I could collect my scattered senses 
sufficiently to listen and reply. But I did so, and gave him my 
guardian’s address. I had no relations. Long weeks of stupor 
and prostration followed, and familiar faces and voices were about 
me for many days before I recovered consciousness and opened 
my eyes on the white-washed walls and boarded floor of the hum- 
ble Tyrolese chalet into which I had been carried. And for long 
after I lay in so weak a state that I had been six months a widow 
before it was judged safe to tell me that my past tortures were 
over for ever, and that the unhappy being who had threatened my 
life had been found dead in the carriage at the next halting-place. 
The stain of suicide did not, thank God! rest uponhim. He had 
died of lesion of the brain. I was faron my way to England when 
I heard this. During my illness I had been repeatedly assured 
that I was safe, and at the moment that assurance was enough for 
me. I lay day after day ina delicious languor, able to rest for the 
first time for years, and listening with a childish pleasure to my 
peasant nurse’s conversation. Simple, pleasant talk it was, which 
could not wound me, for she knew nothing of my past. She sup- 
posed that my guardian and his wife were the relations from 
whom I had been separated, and never dreamed—I looked 
younger than I really was—of all I had known and suffered. 

“Every morning daily a firm step used to echo on the path 
without, and a deep, musical voice used to inquire for Gretchen. 
And then Gretchen invariably hurried out joyously, and used to 
come in smiling and radiant, with a bouquet of Alpine flowers in 
her hand, and the news that the Herr Baron had come to ask 
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how I was. She was very fond of talking of the Romanellis in 
general, and of Baron Ernst in particular, and never wearied of 
telling stories of his bravery, his goodness, his kindness to others 
and his austerity to himself, of his devotion to religion, his gene- 
rosity to the poor, and soon. I can hardly tell you with what 
feelings I listened to all this. To me it was a revelation of a new 
world. There could be such men, then, here on this earth? I 
never wearied of hearing Gretchen talk. When I was able to be 
moved into the outer room Baron von Romanelli came to see me 
almost daily. From the first our acquaintance seemed like a re- 
cognition (it must be remembered that he knew that I was a 
widow, though I did not), and it progressed rapidly. And then 
suddenly I had a relapse and was once more shut up in my room. 
When I was again able to go out Baron Romanelli had gone to 
another part of the Tyrol. I had now come to dread seeing him, 
for as strength returned the sad consciousness of my hopelessly 
spoiled life returned with it. And though my guardian and his 
wife were with me constantly, they had not yet ventured to tell 
me that I was a widow. When they did tell meI was, as I have 
said, already far on my way to England. My loss of fortune was 
considerable, for nothing had been left to me, and everything of 
mine which had not been securely settled upon me at the time 
of my marriage had been squandered. Still, thanks to my guar- 
dian’s good management, I was not quite without fortune, and 
by selling all the jewels which had been given to me at the time 
of my wedding I was enabled to pay some outlying debts, and 
to begin the world again on a different footing and with nothing 
to remind me of the past. When this had been arranged I 
wrote to the priest at Ober-Ratzes to enclose some money for the 
poor of the parish, and to say that [ wished to purchase the tree 
into which I had fallen. After some delay the answer came back. 
The tree had been cut down by Baron von Romanelli, to whom 
the Ober-Ratzes woods belonged, but who, hearing of my wish, 
had at once sent it to the priest, where it was, awaiting my or- 
ders. I had it sent to St. Ulrich, and from it was carved the 
group which you see on the shrine. 

“When the year came round again I once more climbed the 
path to Ober-Ratzes. The shrine had been built as I directed 
(under the crucifix where I had taken refuge), and the group 
was already placed within it. I had chosen the Resurrection, 
because I felt as if 1 had died and come to life again on the night 
when I fell from the cliff into the tree below it. 

“The group seemed to me very beautiful then, as it does now 
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after a lapse of more than forty years. Everything was in per- 
fect order, and before I knelt down I turned and looked long at 
the valley, and the dark woods which clothed the mountain-side 
up which I had struggled in my despairing terror. I felt then, I 
know now, that God helped me and sent his holy angels to guide 
me to the place where my beloved found me. 

“ At last I knelt downto pray. And I knelt long, so absorbed 
that I did not hear a footstep, did not even feel, strange to say, 
that some one was kneeling beside me. He had risen before I 
did, and his glance met mine as I rose. There was no need of 
words. When I placed my hand in his I felt that it was for life. 
With gentlest homage he raised my hand to his lips. Then he 
drew me to him and whispered: 

“* God willing, we shall be together always—is it not so?’ 

“We were married a month afterward, and my only fear since 
then has been that I might lose him. My sustaining hope now 
is that I may find him again in the life to come. Oh! may God 
grant it—may God grant it!” 

For the first time since her great sorrow she burst into a pas- 
sion of tears. And asI clung about her, weeping with her, I 
whispered that her story had not been told me in vain. 





GABRIEL TELLEZ. 


THE decadence of Spain, both politically and intellectually, is 
one of the most awful rebukes to bigotry and narrow statesman- 
ship contained in the annals of history. The banishment of the 
Moriscos (1605-11), under Philip III., paralyzed an agriculture 
and a manufacture already crippled by enormous taxes, which 
were in some cases so doubled and tripled as to absorb the whole 
value of the article taxed. Before this, commerce had been slaugh- 
tered by a most ingenious system of import and export duties, so 
that in 1606 the yearly value of imports had run up to 39,500,000 
ducats, while the exports had sunk to 19,500,000, the ducat of that 
day being worth about five dollars of our present money. All 
these political iniquities, and many more which we have not time 
to point out, were brought about by Philip III.’s unscrupulous 
and all-powerful counsellor, the Duke of Lerma; and by what 
means may be read at large in Dr. Philippsen’s Henry IV. and 
Philip III. 
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The decline of Spain in political power—exemplified in the 
peace of the Netherlands—and in material wealth, as the above 
figures too clearly indicate, but kept pace with her decline in in- 
tellectual influence. In France, said Cervantes, there is no man 
or woman who does not learn Spanish. So far was this from be- 
ing the case in the seventeenth century that then the name of 
Spaniard was execrated and mocked at all over Europe, alike in 
Catholic and Protestant nations. The abject poverty and haughty 
bearing of Spain’s population extorted at once the complaints of 
her most loyal writers and the ridicule of foreign observers, the 
latter of whom said that Espagne should be called Espargue. It 
will be seen that the subject of such mockery could not maintain 
the intellectual supremacy which one century before had accom- 
panied the predominance of Spanish power in Europe. 

Just ketween these two periods the literary culture of the 
Iberian peninsula had reached its climax. Intellectual power 
is the last to feel the throes of expiring greatness, and still 
stands upright amid the wreck of departing empire. With 
England, Spain shares pre-eminence in the drama of modern 
times. There is no Spanish dramatist to vie with “many- 
minded” Shakspere, but, on the other hand, while Shakspere 
soars a great distance above all English dramatists, a host of 
Spanish dramatists just fail to attain his height. On the con- 
trary, they supplement one another in the departments of hyman 
observation, so that, on the whole, in the eyes of the impartial 
observer, the drama of Spain must be given the first place in 
modern literature, sharing in this respect the glorious eminence 
of the ancient Greeks. 

One cause of this literary power lies in the Spanish language. 
Whoever will take the trouble to read the gliding cadences of 
Lope de Vega’s Dragontea, the Ciceronian eloquence of Cer- 
vantes, or the finished periods of Saavedra Faxardo, not to 
speak of the polished sentences and deep, informing spirit of 
Calderon’s lines, will obtain some idea of the scorn with which 
the Spaniard regarded the rough speech and uncouth efforts of 
more northern nations. In spite of the advances of the English- 
speaking races in physical science, we may well excuse the 
Spaniard, familiar with his own beautiful dialect, if he turns with 
loathing from the clumsy prose and prosaic verse of the present 
day to the masterpieces of his own sonorous tongue. In truth, 
a Spanish artisan or peasant would be ashamed to write like 
our learned scientists, or to speak in the slipshod fashion of our 
Congressmen. 
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But the repugnance was not mutual. From the early days of 
Elizabeth Spanish novels and dramas were read and studied in 
England. Says Stephen Gosson in 1581, writing in the spirit of 
that puritanical narrowness destined soon after to play such a 
conspicuous part in English history : “ The Palace of Pleasure, the 
Golden Ass, the Ethiopian History, Amadis of France, and the 
Round Table, indecent histories in Latin, French, Italian, and 
Spanish, have been thoroughly ransacked to furnish the play- 
houses of London.” Robert Green, one of the most eminent of 
Shakspere’s predecessors, tells us that he had travelled in Spain. 
Many expressions in the immortal bard of Avon indicate an inti- 
mate acquaintance with Spanish literature—as, for instance, “ this 
is miching mallecho,” a corruption of “ mucho malhecho.” The 
Taming of the Shrew has a Spanish origin. From a Spanish 
model, without a doubt, the alternate rhymes of Love’s Lador 
Lost were taken. The advice of Polonius to his son is said to be 
a literal translation from a Spanish drama. The resemblance be- 
tween La Espanola in Florencia and Twelfth Night is too striking 
to be merely casual. Shakspere was acquainted with French, 
and has inserted many French passages in his plays—as in the 
Tempest there are several paraphrases of Montaigne; and Span- 
ish being the most popular of foreign languages in England, and 
also containing more to stimulate and reward the labor of the 
student, it is highly improbable that Shakspere was ignorant of it. 
It may be well to remark here that Lope de Vega—that “ mon- 
ster of nature,” as Cervantes styled him—was born (at Madrid, 
November 25, 1562) just two years before Shakspere. « Pursuing 
the inquiry as to Spanish influence on English literature, we find 
a wonderful resemblance between the following plays—in all in- 
stances the Spanish play preceding the English: Calderon’s De 
una Causa dos Efectos (“Two Effects from one Cause”) and 
Fletcher’s beautiful. play of the Elder Brother ; Lope de Vega’s 
Quinta de Florencia and Beaumont and Fletcher’s Maid of the 
Mill ; Vega’s Mayor Domo de la Duquesa de Malfi and Webster's 
Duchess of Malfi. \n addition to which it may be added that 
from Sefora Cornelia,a novel of Cervantes’, was taken the bril- 
liant play of Chances. The third scene of the third act of the 
Little French Lawyér is drawn from the second part of the first 
book of Aleman’s Guzman d'Alfaraché. Don Quixote was com- 
monly read in England, as shown by the welcome extended to 
The Knight of the Burning Perkle. From the Fuerza de la Sangre 
and Gitanilla of Cervantes, Middleton and Rowley borrowed their 
Spanish Gipsy and Fletcher his Beggar’s Bush; and from the Dos 
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Doncellas of the same author the plan of Love's Pilgrimage is de- 
rived. The Spanish Curate is taken from the Gerardo of Gonzalo 
de Cerpedes. The History of Alphonso; or, a Wife for a Month, is 
related by many Spanish writers of Sancho, the eighth king of 
Leon. In 1663 was printed Zhe Adventures of Five Hours, from 
the Spanish comedy, Los Empenos de Seis Horas. Lord Digby 
derived his three plays, ’Z¢s better than it was, Worse and Worse, 
and Elvira ; or, The Worst not always True, from Calderon’s Mejor 
esta que Estaba, Peor esta que estaba, and No siempre lo Peor es Cierto. 
But, as that accomplished and careful writer, Shack, remarks in 
his work on the Spanish stage, the writer most familiar in Eng- 
land, and that, too, in a host of his multitudinous works, was the 
versatile Lope de Vega. And to this list may be added a signifi- 
cant passage from Milton’s Areopagita, in which Spanish poetry 
is casually alluded to in the same breath, and as if it were as fa- 
miliar, as the ancient classics: “The villages also must have ¢heir 
visitors, to inquire what lectures the bagpipe and the rebec reads, 
even to the gamut of every municipal fiddler; for hese are the 
countryman’s Arcadias and his Monte Mayors.” 

Not that direct copying of the Spanish drama has ever been 
attempted on the English stage. The rapid intrigue, the brilliant 
accumulation of incidents, the classical allusions, all displayed in 
scenic representation, which form the delight of the southern 
peasant, and which he follows with the greatest ease, would but 
bewilder and stupefy the best-educated audience of northern 
Europe. Try to read one of Calderon’s most pleasant plays, 
Tambien hay duelo en las Damas, and in the quiet of the study the 
brain grows dizzy over the complicated intrigue it describes. 
On the other hand, while he tolerated the greatest freedom, the 
Spanish peasant would not endure for a moment the brutal cyni- 
cism, the shameless immorality, and the coarse jests that disfigure 
too many English dramas, notably those of. Congreve and his 
school. 

Many attempts were made to suppress the Spanish drama, 
especially in the period when the accredited teachers of morality 
thought it transgressed the bounds of freedom and invaded the 
domain of license. It was for a while, no doubt, so infected, and 
the charges of its opponents were only too true. But the people 
clung tenaciously to their greatest delight, and it could be tri- 
umphantly asserted that it was adorned with great names. The 
very worst plays were far above the level of the majority of plays 
in other countries. Difficult would it be to point out a single 
line of Lope de Vega or of Calderon in which some redeeming 
VOL, XLII.—43 
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quality—happy incidents, or fiery invective, or beautiful language 
—does not appear. Ona level with those two, and sharing with 
them an imperishable fame, we do not hesitate to place Gabriel 
Tellez, who wrote under the name of Tirso de Molina. 

Gabriel Tellez was considerably younger than Lope de Vega; 
he was born about 1570. Little is known of his early life. He 
became a monk at Madrid, and attained the degree of doctor 
of theology. In 1648 he died, prior of the monastery of Soria. 
His comedies are prodigious in number, but the work we shall 
first notice is a very ingenious defence of the Spanish drama. 
This was written, in the form of a dialogue, twelve years before 
the Cid of Corneille, and so anticipated the controversy about 
the unities, to which we are apt to assign a later and Gallic ori- 
gin. The following are extracts from this incisive vindication : 


“The delightful interest excited by the drama, the skill of the actors, 
and the succession of various incidents make the time appear so short that 
no man, though the representation lasted three hours, would find aught to 
censure but its brevity. This at least was the judgment of the unpreju- 
diced—I mean of those who attend a dramatic representation not so much 
to find fault as to procure for themselves a poetical gratification. The 
drones who do not themselves know how to labor, but how to rob the in- 
dustrious bees, could not, indeed, renounce their nature, and plunged their 
stings with a malignant hum into the honey treasures of genius. One says 
the piece is too intolerably long; another says it is unseemly ; a pedantic 
historian says the poet should be chastised because he has, against the 
truth of Portuguese history, made the Duke Pedro of Coimbra a shepherd— 
though he was in fact slain in battle against his cousin, King Alonzo, and 
left no posterity. . . . Asif the liberties of Apollo were tethered to his- 
torical accuracy, and might not raise a fabric of fiction on true historical 
foundations. 

“* But,’ says the critic to be refuted, ‘among many absurdities it has 
most shocked me to observe the impudence with which the poet has trans- 
gressed the limits assigned to his art by the inventors of the drama. For 
though the action required by them is one which is complete in twenty- 
four hours at the most, he has crowded months into his play, crammed with 
love adventures ; and even that time is not long enough for ladies of rank 
ané@ education to fall blindly in love with a shepherd, to make him their 
secretary, and to enable him to decipher their real purpose amid the riddles 
with which it is expressed. . . . Moreover, I am at a loss to comprehend 
with what propriety a piece in which dukes and counts make their appear- 
ance can be called a comedy.’” 


The malignant censor is here interrupted by Don Alejo, the 


other speaker in the dialogue: 


“«] cannot assent to your opinion, inasmuch as, setting aside the rule 
that in common courtesy the guest is bound not to quarrel with the viands 
set before him, this particular comedy does not comply with the rules 
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which are still valid. In my opinion, which is common to all who are free 
from prejudice with myself, the dramas actually represented in our Spain 
have a great advantage over those of antiquity, although they depart from 
the rules laid down by the creators of the stage. If they establish this 
principle, that a play should only represent such actions as can by possi- 
bility be compressed within the space of twenty-four hours, can there be a 
more flagrant absurdity than that a man in his senses should, in so short a 
period, fall passionately in love with a woman equally in possession of hers, 
and carry on the matter so rapidly that the love which is announced in the 
morning ends in a marriage at night? Is that time enough to represent 
jealousy, despair, hope—in short, all the passions and incidents without 
which love is a mere word devoid of signification? These evils are, accord- 
ing to the judgment of all persons competent to form an opinion, far great- 
er than those arising from the circumstance that the spectators, without 
rising from their seats, see and hear things which must occupy several 
days. Foras he who reads a history of a few pages informs himself of 
events which have occurred in remote countries during many centuries, 
even so may comedy, which is the image and representation of that on 
which it is founded, in describing the events which befall two lovers, paint 
in the most vivid colors all that can take place on such an occasion ; and, 
as it is improbable that all these incidents should occur in one day, may 
also feign for itself the longer time of which it stands in need. As the 
pencil represents on a few feet of canvas remote distances, which cheat 
the eye with an appeararce of reality, so must the same privilege be con- 
ceded to the pen. Nay, the case is stronger, for the latter is incomparably 
more energetic than the former, inasmuch as articulated syllables are more 
intelligible than silent images which can explain thought by signs only. 
And if you object to me that, under pain of being esteemed presumptuous 
and ungrateful, we must obey the precepts of the first inventors of the 
drama, I reply to you that we owe them indeed reverence for having tri- 
umphed over the difficulties which belong to a beginning in any matter, 
but that we are bound to bring what they discovered nearer to perfection. 
Without impairing the substance, we may change the manner of proceed- 
ing and improve it by the lessons of experience. 

“It were indeed a precious state of things if the musician, because the 
inventors of music studied harmony of sound from the blows of the ham- 
mer on the anvil, were at the present day to use the instruments of Vulcan,. 
and incur censure because they introduced a harp with strings and thus 
brought to perfection what originally was imperfect. Herein it is that art 
differs from nature, because what the one has established since the creation 
temains immutable—as the pear-tree always produces pears and the oak 
acorns; while in art, the roots of which grow in the shifting qualities of 
men, use causes the most important changes and modifications, What 
reason is there for surprise, then, if comedy transgresses the rules of our 
forefathers, and, according to the analogy of nature and of art, grafts the 
comic on the tragic, while it combines the opposite qualities of poetry in a 
fascinating whole, in which sometimes the serious characters of the one,. 
sometimes the ludicrous and playful characters of the other, make their 
appearance ? 

“* Moreover, if the pre-eminence of Aischylus and Menander in Greece,,. 
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and of Terence and Seneca in Rome, were sufficient to make their rules 
immutable, the excellence of our Lope de Vega, the pearl of the Man- 
zanares, the Tully of Castile, the phoenix of our nation, so far surpasses 
these in the quantity as well as the quality of his writings that his au- 
thority is sufficient to weigh down the doctrine I have cited. As he has 
brought comedy to the perfection and consummate refinement in which we 
now behold it, we must think ourselves fortunate in having such a teacher, 
and zealously defend his school of poetry against its passionate antago- 
nists. For where he says, in many passages of his writings, that he has 
deviated from the rules of the ancients only out of condescension to the 
taste of the multitude, he really speaks from the modesty of his nature, 
and in order that the malevolence of the ignorant should not ascribe that 
to arrogance which is in fact aiming at perfection. But it is incumbent on 
us who are his followers, for the reasons which I have enumerated, as well 
as many others which I will not now allege, to look upon him as the re- 
former of the new comedy, and to hold in honor modern writers as more 
beautiful and more instructive than those of former ages.’ ” 


It is difficult to conceive a more ingenious and solid defence 
of the modern drama, anticipating in many respects the broader 
and higher criticism of the nineteenth century. And it saves us 
many a line of explanation, in showing the spirit which animated 
the Spanish dramatists of that time ; for, save in the undue exalta- 
tion of Lope de Vega, the critique of Tellez may be accepted as 
true and substantial. But it is time to examine how far the prac- 
tice of our dramatist exemplified his theories. 

It may surprise some of our readers who are not special stu- 
dents of the Spanish drama to learn that Gabriel Tellez was the 
first to bring Don Juan and the famous story of the statue-guest 
upon the stage. The title of his play was the Burlador de Seville, 
or the Convidado de Piedra. The hero was Don Juan Tenorio. 
The story still lives in the traditions of Seville, in which city the 
Tenorios were a distinguished race, though the name exists no 
longer. The legend was one of the famous twenty-four, the 
veinti-cuatros of Seville. The outlines may be conveyed in a few 
words. Don Juan, after dishonoring the daughter of the Comen- 
dador Ulloa, killed the father, who was buried in the convent 
of San Francisco. Don Juan’s birth and connections placed him 
above legal punishment. But the monks of San Francisco con 
trived to get him within their walls, where they put him to death. 
The rumor was then circulated abroad that Don Juan had gone 
to the chapel in which the statue of the Comendador was placed, 
for the purpose of insulting his memory, when the statue seized 
him and hurled him into the infernal regions. Such is the 
legend on which rests E/ Burlador de Sevilla. The play was & 
tremely popular in Spain, and even more so in foreign countri¢s 
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It was transplanted (1620) to the Italian stage. Into French it 
has had three translations, under the tawdry title of Festin de 
Pierre—in 1659 by De Villiers, in 1661 by Dorimon, and in 1665 
by Moliére. The same subject was again dramatized in Spain 
by Zamora, whose play still keeps possession of the stage. 

But the peculiar qualities of Tellez are better displayed in a 
comedy called Martha la Piadosa (“The Pious Martha”), in 
which, long before Tartuffe, and in Spain, hypocrisy is exposed 
with a trenchant pen. A girl, in order to get rid of a rich and 
aged suitor, pretends to be seized with a fit of piety and an aver- 
sion to marriage. Her father resists at first, but at last consents 
to allow her to follow the bent of her mind without restraint, 
under pretence of visiting the sick in hospitals. She thus con- 
trives to obtain repeated interviews with her favored lover, who 
has killed her brother in a duel (sc /), Finally she obtains ad- 
mittance for him, under the guise of a sick and palsied student, 
into her father’s house to teach her the Latin grammar. Some 
of the scenes are in the highest vein of comedy. In one the stu- 
dent pretends to faint from weakness, and her father desires her 
to lift him up, and bids him to lean upon her without scruple. In 
another the lady, having given vent to her jealousy in a very 
vivid exclamation which is overheard by her father, escapes from 
the detection of her hypocrisy by pretending that the student 
had said it, and that she is repeating it in anger. The expression 
is equivalent to “ By heavens!” (vive Dios /), and the father tells 
her she is too severe. The lover pretends that his feelings are 
too much hurt to allow him to stay in the house any longer. 
The father bids his daughter to appease him; and the scene that 
follows equals the wit of Moliére: 


“MARTHA. Forgive me, brother; stay. 

Fewip. Yes, if you kiss upon your knees my hand. [Martha kneels.} 
MARTHA. This is an act to mortify the flesh. 

THE FATHER. What matchless virtue ! 

MARTHA (aside). Were I to say the truth, the kiss was honey.” 


In the false position, and consequent hypocrisy, produced by 
scheming for an unequal and loveless marriage, and the scorn 
expressed for the actors therein, we seem to see a forecast of 
Thackeray ; though there was that balance in the Spaniard which 
enabled him to judge matters from an ethical standpoint rather 
than from the mere personal like or dislike which too often sways 
the Englishman. 

We must be permitted to add another specimen of Molina’s 
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The lover had a friend named Pastrana, a man full of dry 
wit, and both of them are present at a bull-fight: 


“ PasTRANA. Think not to see me at the bull-fight here, 
Unless, indeed, upon the platform perched, 
Or looking from a window. 

FELIP. Friend Pastrana, 

That is a woman’s post, and not a man’s, 
Unless he’s wool and water. Let us dare 
What fate may bring us, so we may acquire, 
Perchance, eternal blazon and renown. 


PastRANA. No, brother; Death sits on the pointed horn. 


Fe.ip. Talk not so fondly ; but that well 1 knew 
Your lofty spirit and your courage tried, 
I'd call it cowardice. ‘ 
PASTRANA. I give you leave. 
Call my resolve by any name you please, 
So long as we remain no longer here. 
FEeuip. And can it be that you, who swallow men, 
Now tremble at a beast ? 
PASTRANA. ’Tis true indeed. 
Wonder at my opinion as you may, 
To fight with two men or with three men oft 
Is valor rather than temerity, 
Since courtesy or valor furnish means 
Of safety—and much more the cunning art 
Taught by Caranza of the dexterous thrust, 
Straight or oblique—the science of revenge. 
Then one may say, if qne is hardly pressed : 
‘Sir, my experience shows me that your worship 
Is an epitome of human valor ; 
So I will never haunt this street again, 
Nor speak with Donna Mencia any more ; 
And, if you will accept me as a friend, 
My services attend you from this day.’ 
Words soft as these control the gentleman-— 
Money the robber. If your foe be brave, 
He must to greater pride and courage yield. 
In short, there’s always hope, however fierce 
His wrath and keen his passion for revenge, 
To soothe the fury of the incensed man, 
If he be one whom gold or breeding win. 
But when a 4/7 has rent your cloak to shreds, 
And bellows at the shoulders of its owner, 
In hot pursuit, then try your time—advance, 
And whisper in the yelling monster’s ear: 
‘Sir Bull, a gentle breeding sets off valor ; 
Put some restraint upon your boiling rage. 
Indeed, that constant tossing of the head 
Can only suit a madman or a fool ’"— 
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And you will see the fruit of your advice ! 

Offer your friendship to him, turn your head, 

You'll find the light at once shine through your back, 
Through two clear holes, each half a yard in length.” 


By far the most popular of the plays of Tellez, and one which 
is still always received with rapturous applause, is Gi/ de las Calzas 
Verdes (“Gil of the Green Trousers”). A lady has been aban- 
doned by her lover for a rich Madrid beauty. She first torments 
him by letters from the convent where he supposes her to be, de- 
scribing her suffering, her illness, and at last her death. Shethen 
dresses in male attire, of which the green trousers are a conspicu- 
ous feature, and, under the name of Don Gil, follows him to the 
capital. She interrupts his remittances, destroys his credit, car- 
ries off his mistress, who falls desperately in love with her; 
thwarts him at every turn, till he comes to believe that he is 
really haunted by the ghost of her whom he has wronged ; and 
at last causes him to be arrested for her murder. The rage, 
amazement, confusion, repentance, and despair of the faithless 
lover are drawn in the most vivid colors. Do or mean what he 
will, attempt what he will, Gil of the Green Trousers, though 
always invisible to him, has been beforehand. He goes to his 
banker’s: the check has been paid to Don Gil of the Green Trou- 
sers. He tries to mislead his intended father-in-law: the plot is 
unravelled by Don Gil of the Green Trousers. He endeavors to 
soften his mistress: she raves of nothing but Don Gil of the 
Green Trousers. As Don Gil is so successful with green trou- 
sers, the other suitors of the Madrid lady dress in green trousers, 
and assume his name in the dark under her window. At one 
time there are four persons in the street, each calling himself Gil 
of the Green Trousers. The climax of this truly laughable scene 
is reached when the faithless lover appears, also masquerading in 
the favorite color and under the favorite name. One of his rivals 
challenges him; but no sooner do his eyes rest upon the fatal 
garment than his conscience smites him, and he addresses the 
gentleman as the ghost of his murdered mistress : 


“O soul most innocent, by that sweet love 
Which once thou cherished for me, and which now 
Delights my memory, I charge thee, rest. 
My punishment, thy rigor, are complete. 
If haply to disturb my present love 
Thou hast assumed a body here on earth, 
And at Madrid, calling thyself Don Gil, 
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In such attire and bearing such a name, 
Dost meditate to wreak revenge on me, 


Oh! cease, blest spirit, from thy fierce pursuit.” 


Hearing this grotesque invocation, the other lover thinks it a 
mere trick to escape a duel, and overwhelms him with every term 
of abuse. The play ends by the marriage of Don Gil with her 
fickle suitor. 

‘While he has not the refinement of Calderon or Lope de 
Vega, Tellez surpasses them both in his verse and gayety. Cal- 
deron has often to be studied rather than read, and his plays are 
mostly unfitted for acting. He dealt too often with the grand 
ultimate passions of men, exposed in all their hideous ghastliness, 
and the absence of Aumor, which his themes necessarily excluded, 
makes him rather dry reading. It is true his earnestness and 
faith elevate his fearless dealing with things which, in the hands 
of any other man—as, for instance, in the hands of his worldly 
imitator, the elder Dumas—become terrible mockeries. For 
general reading comedy is always preferable to tragedy, espe- 
cially modern comedy, in which a tragic element mixes, and from 
which burlesque is excluded. And of all modern comedy that 
of Spain occupies the front rank; and of all Spanish comedy 
Lope de Vega and Gabriel Tellez are the brightest exemplars. 
Both deal usually, not with the tragic passions, but with those 
follies and superficial vices which are characteristic of an ad- 
vanced civilization. Tellez abounds in the subtle, half-sympa- 
thetic satire which is the closest definition that can be given of 
humor. He spares neither the authorities of earth nor the min- 
isters of Heaven—nay, he does not even spare bull-fighting! 
Epigram after epigram slips from his prodigal pen ; his “ malice” 
is inexhaustible. 

Nor was the fecundity of his genius the least astonishing part 
of the man. Second only to Lope de Vega’s was the number of 
his comedies, and their versatility surpassed even those of that 
celebrated writer. But still more astonishing is the attitude of 
the critics towards him. Bouterwek never once mentions this 
extraordinary dramatist; and Schlegel, though claiming such a 
profound acquaintance with the Spanish drama, merely mentions 
his name. Even Ticknor, in his careful and accurate work, 
passes him over coldly. Shack alone, in his useful and appre- 
ciative dissertation, does him justice as standing on a level with 
Lope de Vega and Calderon, both as identified with the drama 
of his country and as bearing the true impress of Castilian genius. 
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THE CATHOLIC CHARITIES OF NEW YORK. 


NINETY-SEVEN years have elapsed since the erection of the 
episcopal see of Baltimore, which event may be fairly consid- 
ered as the normal and effective starting-point of the Catholic 
Church in the United States; and but fifteen years separate us 
from the close of the nineteenth century. It seems, therefore, op- 
portune to now examine into, and, as it were, take inventory of, 
what has been done up to the present time towards founding 
Catholic charities in this metropolis, where Catholics are far more 
numerous than at any other point in the Union. This gratifying 
reflection occurs in connection with the subject: that what New 
York has now to show is due, aside from municipal or State as- 
sistance in which Catholics have shared along with other reli- 
gious denominations, for the very greater part to charitable offer- 
ings from Catholics alone, the poor doing their share as well as 
the rich. However deserving and efficient our charitable insti- 
tutions may with time have proved themselves to be, they have 
very rarely derived legacies from other than Catholic sources. 

The subject has been divided into two parts, the first em- 
bracing charities for the benefit of children, the other those for 
the relief of adults. For the present | shall treat of the former. 
Notwithstanding best care to make the account as correct as pos- 
sible, some errors may nevertheless be discovered in it. For 
such, wherever found, the kind indulgence of the institutions 
which they may concern is invoked, in confidence that they will 
make allowance for the difficulties manifestly inherent to the 
work, which has involved taking down rapidly a great deal of 
matter under dictation. 

The Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, being the oldest institu- 
tion in the city, deserves to head the list and to have more ex- 
tended mention than any other. By an act dated April 15, 1817, 
“The Roman Catholic Benevolent Society in the City of New 
York” was incorporated “ for the humane and laudable purpose 
of assisting and relieving the poor and of protecting and educat- 
ing orphan children.” I am informed that Mr. Marc Desabaye, 
a French resident, was very prominent in suggesting and pro- 
moting the formation of the society.* The first president and 


* Madame Chegaray, who is still in life and ninety-five years old, recollects. that her 
brother, Mr. Desabaye, and Mr. Lemoyne were spending the evening at her house when the 
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secretary were Stephen P. Lemoyne * and Marc Desabaye; Cor- 
nelius Heeney and others managers, all diversely belonging to 
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‘French, Irish, Italian, Spanish, and German nationalities, which 


were in this way all represented in the foundation. Cornelius 
Heeney, who proved its greatest benefactor, was an Irish mer- 
chant, who prospered in his business, from which he retired about 
1835. He resided in the lower part of Water Street, and had 
his country-seat in what is now a populous quarter of the city 
of Brooklyn. He was never married. He gave the society 
land on Prince Street, between Mulberry and Mott, on which, 
in 1825, the first well known building of the Roman Catholic 
Orphan Asylum was erected, for the reception of male and female 
orphans, under the charge of the Sisters of Charity. On April 
I, 1820, an act was passed giving the Roman Catholic Benevo- 
lent Society power to bind out children, also part of the school 
moneys, and the right of the State in the property of Robert 
Finn, who by his will had devised real and personal estate to the, 
society. In 1836, April 29, the Roman Catholic Benevolent So- 
ciety was changed into the Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, 
which was to last twenty years. A few years before an associa- 
tion for the special assistance of half-orphans had been formed, 
which began its work in a hired building near to the asylum. On 
May 2, 1835, it was incorporated as the “ Asylum for the relief of 
the children of poor widowers and widows in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, in the city of New York,” and it erected in Eleventh Street 
an asylum solely for male and female half-orphans. Right Rev. 
John Dubois, Cornelius Heeney, Dennis McCarthy, Thomas 
Glover, and others were the original incorporators. It passed 
through severe money straits, funds in the treasury, as I learn 
on good authority, having got at one time as low as two shillings 
and sixpence, or thirty-one cents! By an act dated April 13, 
1852, the two asylums were united into “The Roman Catholic 
Orphan Asylum of New York,” as existing at present. Some 
need for a Catholic orphan asylum in New York became the subject of earnest conversation. 
Mr. D. exclaimed that an attempt to begin ought to be made, and that he would get up a con- 
cert to raise money for the purpose. Mr, Lemoyne promised to get up an oratorio. The two 
entertainments were given, and $900 realized from them. Mr, Cornelius Heeney contributed 
the use of a frame building near the cathedral, and the institution was started, and placed by the 
bishop in charge of two Sisters of Charity brought from Emmittsburg. Mr. Desabaye and his 
entire family were lost in the shipwreck of the steamer Home, bound for Charleston. On his 
way to the steamer he stopped at the orphan asylum, rang the bell, and handed the sister in 
attendance $10, which was to be his last gift. 

* He was a lawyer of distinction, with whom at one time the late Charles O’Conor was con- 
nected in business. He died at the early age of thirty-one, and his tomb in St. Patrick’s Ceme- 
tery bears an inscription to the effect that “he originated and perfected the Roman Catholic 
Orphan Asylum of this city.” 
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years before the city of New York had granted in perpetuity to 
the Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum the block bounded by Fifty- 
first and Fifty-second Streets and Fourth and Fifth Avenues, 
for the use and purposes of an asylum, and the Male Orphan 
Asylum on Fifth Avenue was the first one built. But Arch- 
bishop Hughes would not allow it to be occupied until it was 
entirely free from debt, which. was fortunately accomplished 
through a legacy of $25,000 under the will of Peter Harmony, 
a wealthy Spanish merchant. By special statute the asylum is 
entitled to share in the money appropriations of the Board of 
Education. It has been the beneficiary for many years past of 
devises of real estate and of legacies, varying in amount, many 
not exceeding one hundred dollars, but all aggregating an im- 
portant sum. About 1865 Peter Boland left the asylum quite a 
large sum for the establishment and maintenance of a farm or 
industrial school, which intention of the testator was carried 
gut by the purchase of the Boland Farm near Peekskill, at pre- 
sent under the charge of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 
In 1856, for reasons judged sufficient, the Half-Orphan Asylum 
building in Eleventh Street was first rented and afterwards sold 
to the Sisters of Charity, and became the present St. Vincent's 
Hospital. The asylum now includes the Male Orphan Asylum 
on Fifth Avenue, the Female Orphan Asylum on Madison Ave- 
nue, and the Boland Farm above referred to. Half-orphans as 
well as orphans are received in all three institutions. At the 
close of the official year ending September 30, 1885, there was 
an aggregate total of 964 inmates—273 orphans and 691 half- 
orphans. 

The Asylum of St. Vincent de Paul, No. 215 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, was incorporated November 5, 1868, under the statute of 
April 12, 1848, and is managed by a board of nine trustees, elect- 
ed annually, of whom the rector of the church of St. Vincent de 
Paul, in West Twenty-third Street, is by consent and usage ex- 
officio president. The objects of this institution, as declared by 
article i. section 1 of its by-laws, “are to provide for destitute 
and unprotected orphan and half-orphan children of both sexes, of 
French birth or parentage, and others, and to educate them in 
the Roman Catholic faith.” 

The house is in charge of the Sceurs: Marianites de Ste. Croix, 
whose mother-house is at Mans, in France. The building now 
being completed will have room for 100 boys and 150 girls. The 
foundation of this asylum is owing, under the blessing of God, to 
the zeal and devotedness of Father Annet Lafont, of the Congre- 
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gation of the Priests of Mercy, whose mother-house is in Paris. 
Father Lafont was sent in 1843 to take charge of the church of 
St. Vincent de Paul—then in Canal Street, since removed to West 
Twenty-third Street—which has under its care “the French 
Parish,” that is to say, all French Catholics in the city of New 
York. His first small beginning of this charity was in 1858, ina 
private dwelling in West Twenty-fourth Street, with girls only, 
and later on, in 1861, in West Twenty-sixth Street, when the 
Sceurs Marianites came from France and were placed in charge. 
Subsequently an adjoining house was hired in order to provide 
for small boys. In 1868 the present asylum was begun by 
Father Lafont, but, through lack of means, only half of the con- 
templated building was erected, and that has been in use from 
September, 1870, up to the present time. Father Lafont died 
in January, 1875. The very appropriate motto of the society, 
“ Christo in Orphanis” (To Christ in the orphans), which is on its 
corporate seal, is inscribed on the arched stone lintel of the main 
entrance. . 

St. Joseph's Asylum, on Eighty-ninth Street and Avenue A, was 
founded by Father Joseph Helmpricht, of the church of the 
Most Holy Redeemer, in 1858, when, in consequence of the great 
pressure of demands for admission into the Roman Catholic 
Orphan Asylum, the necessities of orphans of German parentage 
needed to be provided for separately. The institution was in- 
corporated April 15, 1859, and its charter amended March 5, 
1886. It is administered by a board of seventeen managers, of 
which the rector of the church of the Holy Redeemer is ex-officio 
president, and the rector of that of St. Alphonsus ex officio vice- 
president. Its object is “to support, maintain, and educate in 
useful knowledge and employment poor orphans, half-orphans, 
and homeless and neglected children, especially those of German 
origin, and assist such poor aged people as were or may be asso- 
ciates of said corporation.” Its sources of support are contribu- 
tions from members of St. Joseph’s Orphan Society, collections 
taken up in the two parishes above mentioned, and jer capita 
allowances for children committed by the courts. The asylum 
is under the immediate charge of thirty Sisters of Notre Dame, 
a religious community from Munich (Bavaria), where the mother- 
house is. There are in the asylum at present 277 boys and 234 
girls. Orphans to be admitted must be of German parents de- 
ceased in New York, and half-orphans must have had either 
father or mother a member of the Orphan Society and of a Ger- 
man Catholic church. The asylum had a hard struggle. during 
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the first ten years to find means for support and to pay off in- 
debtedness. 

The New York Catholic Protectory.—The late Dr. L. Silliman 
Ives was foremost in zeal, energy, and intelligent advocacy in 
suggesting and promoting the establishment of this institution, 
which has grown to be, in extent and important results, above 
any other in the city, and without doubt second to no other of 
its kind in the State. Archbishop Hughes gave the project his 
warm approbation and encouragement. After a struggle for 
nearly three months against sectarian opposition, on the 5th of 
May, 1863, the society was incorporated under the title of ‘“‘ The 
Society for the protection of Destitute Roman Catholic Children 
in the City of New York,” which, by act passed in 1871, was 
changed to the shorter one under which it is known at present. 
The objects and work of the institution are so widely known 
that any mention of them here would be superfluous. Dr. Ives 
was elected president of the first board of twenty-six lay trustees, 
and continued in office until his death in 1867. He was succeed- 
ed by Prof. Henry James Anderson, who resigned in December, 
1873, a few months before his death, and Mr. Henry L. Hoguet 
has presided over the management ever since. The first begin- 
ning was made in June, 1863, in two houses connected by their 
yards in Thirty-sixth and Thirty-seventh Streets, near the Second 
Avenue, where boys were received under the care of the Chris- 
tian Brothers. In October following a building corner of 
Eighty-sixth Street and Second Avenue was opened for the girls, 
and Sisters of Charity placed in charge. A building fund was 
got up, and abundant contributions flowed into it, several of them 
for very large sums. On November 23, 1864, at a meeting in 
Cooper Institute presided over by the late Archbishop of New 
York, Dr. Ives delivered a lecture in behalf of the nascent char- 
ity which for intelligent treatment of the subject, sound views, 
cogent argument, and eloquent language may serve as a model. 
In 1865 a farm of about 114 acres, near the village of Westchester, 
was purchased, and the erection of buildings for boys begun there, 
and in the summer following others for girls, which latter were 
destroyed by fire in July, 1872, but subsequently rebuilt on a 
larger scale. Up to 1873* the whole amount expended since the 
commencement and chargeable to the work was $1,430,706 85, of 
which $756,596 32 was raised and applied without troubling the 
public exchequer, private benevolence having for its part contri- 
buted $413,897 18. Statistics for the year ending September 30, 
* See Report of 1872. 
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1885, contained in the Twenty-third Annual Report, show that 
there were in the institution on that date 1,332 boys, 741 girls, and 
126 little boys ; and that the total number of children receiving the 
benefits of the institution last year were 2,985. Very young chil- 
dren are preferably put out, when practicable and safe to do so, in 
reliable private families. For twenty years back receipts from 
the city funds have only equalled about 75 per cent. of the Pro- 
tectory’s current expenses ; the remainder have had to be other- 
wise provided for. The products turned out by the industry of 
the youthful inmates are varied and good, and have ready and 
constant mercantile value. The specimens of them exhibited at 
the World’s Fair at New Orleans last winter, at the London 
Health Exhibition last year, and at the National Education Con- 
vention held at Saratoga in July, 1885, were highly praised. 
The president confidently estimates that, from the beginning up 
to the present time, very nearly 20,000 poor children have re- 
ceived the benefits of the institution. The House of Refuge, on 
Randall’s Island, in existence since 1824, that has received for 
sites from the city all the valuable land it needed and in aggre- 
gate State appropriations nearly $1,700,000, reports that up to 
30th of September, 1885, the number of children received into 
the house since its opening, sixty years ago, is 22,195 ! 

St. Stephen's Home for Children, Nos. 143, 145,°147 East 
Twenty-eighth Street and 138 East Twenty-ninth Street. Incor- 
porated December 11, 1875, under the statute of April 12, 1848. 
For some years previous to 1868 Rev. E. McGlynn, D.D., 
rector of St. Stephen’s Church, had had sad experience of the 
many and great needs of orphans, half-orphans, and children 
otherwise destitute in his parish, and of the difficulty, for want 
of room, to get them admitted into the Roman Catholic Orphan 
Asylum. In order to provide for these parochial necessities he 
determined to try something of his own for them. In 1868 a 
house was hired on Second Avenue near Thirty-first Street, and 
the work of harboring orphan and half-orphan boys and girls, 
under the care of Sisters of Charity, was begun there. <A year 
later it was removed to the south side of West Twenty-eighth 
Street, nearly opposite the church, and in 1871 to the present 
premises, which were bought in parts as fast as means could be 
collected. In 1883 a commodious house and out-buildings, witha 
farm of twenty-seven acres, was purchased at New Dorp (S.1.) 
This country-place serves for both girls and boys, and is used in 
connection with the home in West Twenty-eighth Street. An- 
other place at Fordham, embracing 21 building lots, has been 
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also purchased and applied to the separate use of very little boys 
and girls, who have the benefit there of a kindergarten. Sisters 
of Charity, eighteen altogether, are in charge at the three places. 
The present condition of the institution is prosperous. Although 
children of the parish have the preference, others are also ad- 
mitted when the case justifies it and there is room. For the 
year ending September 30, 1885, the inmates have numbered 635, 
about half of either sex. 

St. Foseph's Home for Children, in West Eighty-first Street, near 
Madison avenue, is included in the Institution of Mercy, under 
the charge of the Sisters of Mercy, and was opened in 18609, after 
the civil war had left many orphans to be provided for. It is ad- 
ministered solely and exclusively by the sisters. It is for the relief 
of destitute children of both sexes, of unblemished morals and 
from six. years and upward, who are given a plain English edu- 
cation and industrial training until they attain the age of sixteen. 
The children of deceased or disabled soldiers have a primary claim 
to admission. The boys are kept at Balmville, near Newburg, 
where the sisters have a convent. The present number of girls 
in the home in West Eighty-first Street is 566, for 52 of which, 
over sixteen years of age, no remuneration whatever is received. 
Present number of boys at Balmville is 286. A convent is being 
built on Madison Avenue, on land adjoining, to serve as a habita- 
tion for the sisters and for the other purposes of the Institution 
of Mercy, and which will take the place of the convent formerly 
in East Houston Street, since sold and demolished. The institution 
for the care and protection of female adults, immigrants or others, 
has been given up. The city has given a lease of ninety-nine 
years of the land at present occupied on West Eighty-first Street. 

The Foundling Asylum of the Sisters of Charity in the City of 
New York, on Sixty-eighth Street, between Third and Lexington 
Avenues, established in 1869, and incorporated 11th of October of 
that year, was the first asylum exclusively for foundlings in the 
United States, and has become more extensive and prosperous 
than any other. Infanticide and abandonment of infants, now 
comparatively very rare, had become sixteen years ago frightfully 
frequent in New York.* The little victims of the lesser crime, 
after having been picked up, were consigned to the care of the 


* The heart-rending case reported in the Sum at the close of last winter is fortunately charge- 
able to a city in an adjoining State, A fine male child, not over eighteen months old, was left, 
with a single scant garment on, in a secluded spot to freeze to death. So full of life and warmth 
was it that the surface of the ground underneath its little body was found to have become 
thawed, and in ‘its agonized struggle for life it had clutched with its tiny hands the plants and 
grass that lay within its reach,’ 
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pauper women in the Blackwell’s Island Almshouse. The natural 
result was a frightful mortality among them. Certain Catholic 
ladies of New York organized themselves into a society, called 
the New York Foundling Society, for, the purpose of setting up 
in their own city that good work of which St. Vincent de Paul 
had shown the first example, in Paris, in the seventeenth century.* 
It was begun, of course, under the charge of Sisters of Charity, 
at No. 117 East Twelfth Street, in hired premises, from which it 
was soon found necessary to move to more spacious ones at No. 
3 West Washington Square. About this time a number of gen- 
tlemen interested in the charity formed themselves into an auxil- 
iary association under the title of “ The Advisory Committee of 
the New York Foundling Asylum,” for the purpose of assisting 
the sisters with their advice in matters relating to its external af- 
fairs. The beginning was attended with great difficulties, but the 
city soon granted a small ger capita, which later on was increased 
by an appreciative legislature to the present daily allowance of 
38 cents per child. This, however, is no greater than the allow- 
ance made to Protestant institutions of the same class. The city 
also gave the land on which the present imposing buildings, 
opened in 1873, were erected, which have cost nearly $700,000, 
more than three-fourths of the sum having been defrayed by sub- 
scriptions and donations. During the first years the original 
French method was followed, which provides facilities for the 
mother to leave her child in a certain receptacle and steal away 
unperceived. But with our heterogeneous population and the 
circumstance of adjoining independent States this was found to 
open a door to many abuses, and the present method was sub- 
stituted. In order to charge the city with the support of such 
children only as are eligible under the asylum charter, the mother 
is obliged to bring her babe herself and answer any necessary 
questions, no inquiries being ever made as to her name or family 
history. She also must lay it in the reception-crib—which stands 
in the vestibule of the main entrance, and is one of the chief ob- 
jects of interest, having held sixteen thousand babies—and she must 
declare her willingness to resign all further claim upon it. Only 
children born in this city, abandoned by their parents, and thus 
exposed to destruction through the shame or poverty of their 
mothers, are received. Children of women who act as wet-nurses 
are never received. . 

* Foundlings were sold in the Rue St. Landry at twenty sous apiece, and it is related that 


they were commonly used to nurse sick women and rid them of milk considered unhealthy 
(Feller, Dictionnaire Biographiqgue, art, ‘‘ St. Vincent de Paul”), 
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The charity had not been long in existence before it was appa- 
rent that the work of benefaction urgently required to be extended 
to needy and homeless unwedded mothers, or homeless married 
mothers deserted by their protectors and supporters. It then be- 
came the practice to harbor these also, and by employing them as 
nurses toavoid the risk and labor of bringing up such numbers of 
infants on the bottle. At present the mothers are always urged by 
the sisters to enter with their babies and remain with them twelve 
or fourteen months in the asylum nurseries, and their cheerful ap- 
pearance often attracts the attention of visitors to the institution. 
It is estimated that about forty-five hundred needy and homeless 
mothers have, from the beginning up to this time, been greatly 
assisted and bettered in this way. 

Besides the five or six hundred children who may be seen in 
the asylum nurseries, kindergarten, etc., there are always some 
eleven hundred others at nurse in the city and suburbs, and these 
nurses of the Out-door Department come on the first Wednesday 
of each month from seven A.M. to five P.M. to drawtheir pay. More 
than $120,000 is thus paid out annually, and serves the double pur- 
pose of securing the welfare of the foundlings and paying the rent 
for hundreds of poor families. These out-door nurses are subject 
to strict rules, and are under a close surveillance, in which the 
members of the Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul assist very 
efficaciously. As soon as the children are old and strong enough 
to leave, the sisters look to placing them in good homes in the 
country, preference being given to Western ones. The institu- 
tion has an agent who assures himself by a visit of inspection that 
the parties applying for the adoption of children are in positions 
to do well by them. When fifty or more homes have been thus 
secured a corresponding number of little ones is selected to meet 
the demand ; and the band, each child having its own name and 
that of its adopted parents sewed inside the collar of its travelling- 
dress, is sent off under suitable protection to its various destina- 
tions. Children that have been sent away before are visited 
regularly to make sure that they are treated well, and the asylum 
continues to be a vigilant protector until they reach the age of 
maturity. The asylum’s medical board consists of a consulting 
staff of six physicians, six visiting physicians and surgeons, a resi- 
dent physician, a pathologist, a vaccine physician, and two physi- 
cians to the Out-door Department. 

Mission of the Immaculate Virgin for the Protection of Homeless 
and Destitute Children, Lafayette Place and Great Jones Street, 
incorporated May 23, 1877, has a board of seven managers. 
VOL, XLIII.—44 
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More than fifteen years ago the sufferings, hardships, and spirit- 
ual destitution of the numerous class of newsboys had become a 
subject of general compassionate sympathy. Protestants had, at 
an early date, begun the work of trying to assist them. according 
to their methods, but,a very large proportion of the boys were 
Catholics or of Catholic parentage, and needed something besides 
lodgings and food accompanied with more or less proselytism. 
In 1870 the Society of St. Vincent de Paul opened at 53 Warren 
Street the “St. Vincent’s Newboys’ Lodging-House,” which was 
soon filled to its utmost capacity. But experience quickly demon- 
strated that without a spiritual director on the premises success 
was impossible. At this juncture, in September, 1871, Rev. John 
C. Drumgoole, who for many years had entertained the desire of 
consecrating his life to God by laboring for the salvation of 
homeless and destitute children, offered himself to Archbishop 
McCloskey to establish a mission for the protection of that class. 
With the consent of the archbishop, and his blessing upon him- 
self and the undertaking, he took up the work, which the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul gladly relinquished to him, and at once 
made No. 53 Warren Street his home. It soon became necessary 
to hire the adjoining premises, No. 55 Warren Street. The name 
of the institution was then changed to “St, Vincent’s Home for 
the Protection of Homeless and Destitute Boys.” Each boy who 
could afford it paid the nominal charge of five cents for lodging ; 
washing free. On Sundays meals were given gratis, so as to at- 
tach the boys to the house and insure their attendance at Mass 
and Catechism. Evening-schools were opened, at which, besides 
Catechism, reading, writing, and arithmetic were taught. Mass 
was said every day in the chapel of the home; on week-day 
mornings at five o’clock, on Sundays at six. On week-days the 
boys were called at 5.30. Father Drumgoole met them all in the 
lecture-room at 5.45 every morning, and gave instructions for ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour before breakfast. The boys soon 
began to respond to the religious influence, and on the occasion 
of his first Christmas in the house he gave a retreat, which be- 
gan two weeks before, was well attended, and produced good and 
very consoling results. 

The. numbers applying for admission to the house were so 
much greater than could be accommodated that Father Drum. 
goole was forced to build a large and more commodious one 
with ample accommodation to meet the spiritual and temporal 
wants of that class of children which he was laboring to protect. 
He then conceived the.idea of the Mission of the Immaculate Vir- 
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gin for the Protection of Homeless and Destitute Children, and, in 
order to gather the funds needed, of St. Joseph’s Union and the 
publication of the Homeless Child. On the 29th of December, 
1878, the late cardinal blessed the corner-stone of the fine build. 
ing corner Lafayette Place and Great Jones Street. On the 
feast of the Patronage of St. Joseph in 1882 he dedicated the 
chapel, and the house was afterwards blessed by Most Rev. 
Archbishop Corrigan. It is well equipped with all it needs, and 
is a great credit to the intelligence and forethought that has 
planned everything, and which put the playground on the roof 
for want of a better place. Shortly afterwards Father Drum- 
goole bought five adjoining farms on Staten Island, amounting in 
all to about 600 acres, to which he gave the name of Mount Lo- 
retto Farm, and erected there large and suitable buildings for 
the accommodation of children. The children in both city and 
country are under the care of the Sisters of St. Francis, those 
under eleven being sent to Mount Loretto. The mission fur- 
nishes children who have no friends to direct and take care of 
them with a comfortable home, board, washing, and mending, 
according to their scanty means, until they can earn sufficient 
wages to pay their own way in respectable boarding-houses. 
Nor is the black race excluded from the charitable protection 
of the mission. Father Drumgoole never refuses admission to 
deserving Catholic colored boys who apply for it. Since the 
year 1871 up to March, 1885, 15,730 children have been cared for 
by the mission. Besides the thousands who have received re- 
ligious instruction, 4,727 have been prepared for first commu- 
nion and very many for confirmation. _ Nearly one-half of the 
children admitted have been maintained gratuitously. At the 
date of March, present year, there were 1,180 children under the 
control of the mission—660 at Mount Loretto and 520 in the city. 

The Associaticn for Befriending Children and Young Girls, at the 
House of the Holy Family, 136 and 138 Second Avenue, incorpo- 
rated in 1870, is administered by a board of twenty-seven lady 
managers elected annually by the members of the association, 
which former in turn elect of their number a president, vice-presi- 
dent, treasurer, assistant treasurer, and secretary. There isalso an 
advisory committee of fourteen gentlemen, of which the spiritual 
adviser, Right Rev. Monsignor Preston, is chairman, The asso- 
ciation had its beginning in 1869 in a semi-weekly mission-school 
opened by a few zealous Catholic ladies in the heart of one of 
the most squalid and destitute districts of the city. In the pro- 
gress of their work they were led to the idea of a home where 
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the forlorn and abject children of the streets would be welcome. 
Early in 1870 an association having these aims was formed un- 
der the spiritual direction of the Right Rev. Mgr. Preston, and the 
House of the Association for Befriending Children was opened 
at 316 West Fourteenth Street, in which were accommodations 
for forty-five persons. In order to obtain a more central posi- 
tion and increased facilities, the work was removed in May, 1871, 
to 247 East Thirteenth Street, and became. known as the Asso- 
ciation for Befriending Children and Young Girls. In order to 
secure a permanent home the property 136 Second Avenue was 
purchased in January, 1874, to which later No. 138 was add- 
ed, and in 1881 No. 134 was leased. The objects of the asso- 
ciation are to rescue children of poor and dissolute parents from 
the evil influences which surround them, to shelter and nurture 
them, and give them such instruction as shall counteract their 
tendencies to vice and irreligion, and shall fit them to earn their 
own living in the various branches of industry; also to receive 
young girls who, desiring to return to the path of virtue, are 
willing to enter a reformatory without being committed by a 
magistrate. The inmates, who are admitted either on their own 
application or through those who may be interested in them, en- 
ter upon a systematic course of religious, secular, and industrial 
education, the last embracing principally work with the sewing- 
machine and in the laundry, and proficiency in household labors. 
The-average stay in the house is about one year, and the shortest 
period six months. When they leave employment is obtained 
for them and they receive a suitable outfit. In March, 1885, the 
association undertook two weekly industrial schools for Italian 
children, which were opened in the basements of the church of 
the Transfiguration and of St. James. Success in this work has 
led since to the opening in a room at No. 54 Roosevelt Street 
of a day-school for Italian children, and the two industrial 
schools have been merged into one and hold their sessions on 
Saturdays at the same place. In 1879 a systematic visitation by 
ladies connected with the. association was inaugurated, in con- 
nection and co-operation with the House of the Holy Family, to 
visit the hospitals and other public institutions for the purpose 
of meeting the spiritual wants of the suffering and destitute. 
‘Whole number of inmates cared for during the year ending Oc- 
‘tober, 1885, 512; whole number dismissed, 285. Number of in- 
mates at that date, 217. 
St. James’ Home, 26 James Street, founded in 1878, incorpo- 
rated in 1883, has a board of managers. 
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It is aparochial work, in charge of the Sisters of Charity, and 
instituted for the benefit of orphan and half-orphan and other- 
wise destitute girls. Its present condition is fairly prosperous. 
The number of inmates is limited to 150. At present there are 
145. They are admitted at the age of three years and are kept 
until they are sixteen. About forty leave the institution annu- 
ally. 

The Sisters of the Order of St. Dominic, at No. 141 Second 
Street, a community originally German, from Regensburg (Ba- 
varia), which has been 27 years here and is incorporated, found- 
ed in 1878 a home at Blauveltville (Rockland Co.) for the relief 
of orphan, half-orphan, and otherwise destitute girls, without 
distinction of nationality. The home, which has several spacious 
buildings and twenty-five acres of land attached, can accommo- 
date 500 inmates ; at present contains only 300. Cookery is one 
of the useful acquirements in which pains are taken to instruct 
those girls old enough to be taught it. The house in Second 
Street serves only as a city house of reception. 

The Missionary Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis, ori- 
ginally a German community, but whose mother-house is in 
Italy, and who are established at No. 143 West Thirty-first 
Street, founded at Peekskill, in 1879, a home at the convent of 
Our Lady of Angels for the reception of destitute boys and girls 
from New York city. There they areeducated and trained until 
they attain an age to be suitably disposed of. The premises in 
West Thirty-first Street serve only as a city house of reception. 
According to official information received from Peekskill, the 
home there can accommodate 650 children in all. There are 583 
there at present. The’stay of the boys is until they are 14, of the 
girls until they are 16 yearsofage. During 1885, 17 boys and 26 
girls left the institution. 

St. Ann’s Home for Destitute Children, corner of Ninetieth 
Street and Avenue A, in charge of the Sisters of the Good Shep- 
herd, was incorporated November 18, 1879, under the general 
statute of April 12, 1848, for the charitable purposes implied in 
its title. Girls only are received. The home can hold 140; 
contains at present about 85. 

The Sisters of the Third Order of St. Dominic have a home, 
opened in 1881, for destitute children of both sexes, in the con- 
vent of the Holy Rosary at Nos. 329 to 335 East Sixty-third 
Street. It is administered solely and exclusively by these reli- 
gious, whose convent was founded in this city in 1876. The 
children are admitted from the age of four and upward; in some 
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cases, under the pressure of great necessity, infants as young as 
two. The boys are sent to a home at Sparkill (Rockland Co.), 
where there are 170 at present. Number of girls in the convent 
in East Sixty-third Street is 300. 

St. Agatha’s Home for Children, founded in February, 1884, by 
the Sisters of Charity attached to St. Joseph’s Home for the 
Aged, at No. 209 West Fifteenth Street, which serves as a city 
house of reception only. Destitute and homeless girls only are 
received, not under three years of age, and are sent to the home 
at Nanuet, near Nyack (Rockland Co.), where they are instruct- 
ed and trained to industrious habits until they are old enough to 
leave and homes or occupations can be found for them by friends 
or relatives or otherwise. Boys two or three years old are 
sometimes received temporarily to be taken care of until they 
are five years of age. The home-is under the charge of twelve 
Sisters ; can accommodate 150 children. The average number in 
1885 was 130. 

St. Michael's Home, 383 Ninth Avenue, as in other instances, 
has grown out of numerous pressing parochial needs which 
could not be adequately relieved in any other Catholic institu- 
tion in the city. It was incorporated on the 19th of May, 1884, 
under the general statute of April 12, 1848, “for the care, sup- 
port, and maintenance, first, of destitute children who shall have 
resided within the limits of St. Michael’s parish, in the city of 
New York, for at least one year previous to admission in the 
home, . . . such destitute children not to be retained in the 
institution after reaching fourteen years of age ; and, secondly, of 
any destitute persons when its means and facilities permit.” 
The articles of incorporation provide further that after fifty chil- 
dren supported and maintained by such society have received 
the full per capita allowance out of the public funds, such society 
will not ask for more than one dollar per week of public funds 
for each additional child. There is a board of seven managers 
which administers. The home, called Mount St. Michael, is 
near Green Ridge (S. I.), and is under the charge of the Nuns 
of the Presentation. Boys and girls occupy separate depart- 
ments and are received as young as two years. There is room 
for 100 inmates in all. The house contains only 75 at present. 

This concludes the account of Catholic institutions in the 
city of New York for the relief and assistance of that portion of 
suffering humanity at: all times greatly in need of them, and 
which, promptly’ eliciting sympathy and compassion, always 
forms the more interesting object of charitable effort. 
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IT was written of St. Scholastica: “ Little is known of her on 
earth, save that she was the sister of St. Benedict.” Venerating 
her brother as she did, these few words would have been sweeter 
to her woman’s heart than volumes inscribed to her personal 
piety and exemplary life; for she loved St. Benedict even as the 
great St. Theresa loved her brother, with a love that has passed 
into the history of the church. Doubtless the name of Eugénie 
de Guérin would never have been heard on this side of the Atlan- 
tic—nor even in Paris—had not a ray from the lustrous genius 
of Maurice irradiated it. 

Now and then, without our searching, we come upon a little 
flower whose germ the winds of heaven have wafted from some 
far-away alien garden to our very feet, where we are surprised 
to find it blooming; so from far over the seas the flowers of this 
lonely girl’s spiritualized fancy have been borne to us even as the 
velvet-petalled edelweiss that held its beauty so high above the 
reach of human hand until God willed its capture. 

Eugénie de Guérin was born in a remote corner of the ancient 
province of Languedoc, in southern France. Descended from 
an ancient race, we find her living in a stately old castle, sur- 
rounded by few evidences of material wealth, but happy in the 
perfect union of family love and mutual devotion. Madame de 
Guérin had died many years before the opening of the journal 
of Eugénie, and in November of 1834 we find mentioned M. de 
Guérin—her father—Eugénie, a younger brother and sister (Mau- 
rice had just left them), living there in the wide, picturesque old 
castle, in the love and concord of angels, in the sweet peace of 
Vallombrosa ! 

She tells us that the journal is written “not for the world— 
for one”: that one, Maurice. She quotes as its dedication the 
words of Hildegarde to St. Bernard: “ Je me dépose dans votre 
ame.” And this assurance she kept literally. This was about the 
date of the fall of Lamennais, of whom Maurice had been an 
ardent admirer; and at once the youthful disciple, shocked, 
bewildered, accepted the urgent invitation of a devoted poet-: 
friend, M. Hippolyte de la Morvonnais, to visit him in Brittany, 
not far from La Chénaie, in his country-house, Val de l’Argue- 
non, a profound solitude on the borders of the ocean. 

To return to the journal. Its chief charm is derived from 
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the microscopic view it gives us of a sort of human saint’s heart 
in its natural sensibility. Few women in profane history, having 
such rare intelligence, such a capacity for loving, such force of 
character, such a fatal tendency to morbidness, enhanced by per- 
petual loneliness, have kept these forces so admirably controlled 
by religious power. Her letters unite the fascinating grace of 
Madame de Sévigné’s with the serious beauty of Madame Swetch- 
ine’s. Both letters and journal contain gleams of humor, bits of 
condensed good sense, acute observation, aphorisms which remind 
one of the Reflections of La Rochefoucauld and Les Pensées of Pas- 
cal, of which last-named writer she never wearied. Here is a 
little bunch of immortelles from the fair garden of her mind: 


“This admirable Plato! He would never have ranked health before 
beauty in the catalogue of God’s gifts if he had consulted a woman.” 

“ The lonely heart is like a tree hung around with dead leaves.” 

“ Yesterday I got a good, hearty sting which makes me rather shy of 
bees, and forces me, too, to admit that what makes honey may often be 
itself very wicked.” 

“In piety there is an ideal side which fills the head with heaven, angels, 
and seraphic notions, without making any impression on the heart, without 
inclining it to the practice of God’s law. When some nuns asked St. Fran- 
cis de Sales if they should not go without shoes, he answered: ‘Change 
your hearts—keep your shoes !’” 

“It is only for one brief moment, at a mere point of time, that certain 
lives touch each other.” 

“ A troubled heart says a good many things to the pillow.” 

“We all owe each other concessions of taste and opinion for the sake 
of family peace and affection.” 

“ Confession is the expansion of repentance into love.” 

“ Intelligence is developed by instruction, just as wood only kindles by 
contact with fire.” 

“ Derangements of health, by being too tenderly caressed when they are 
as yet only slight evils, often become grave maladies, just as faults of cha- 
racter, by being flattered, grow into passions.” 

“Every plant gathers something from its position, every flower from 
the vase in which it hangs, every man from the country in which he lives.” 

“ Since Eve, all satisfied curiosity is disappointed.” 

“ Happiness is surrounded by thorns, touch it on what side you may.” 
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Her humility is expressed in one sentence: “Yes, J was wrong ; 
so much the better. I feared so much that you were so.” 

She cultivated that perfect resignation of the truly Christian 
heart which Madame Swetchine defines as “a placing of God 
between one’s self and one’s grief”; for, when loneliest, she used 
to say, “ God has placed me well; he orders al! things lovingly 
and wisely: he does not bid the violet spring up in the streets.” 
There is an Eastern legend that prettily runs this wise: 
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Two angels ever attend us, one with wings of light, the other 
with wings of darkness. And when we look up and smile in the 
face of the Angel of Light, the Spirit of Darkness quickly throws 
the shadow of his wings over us, fearful lest we should forget, in 
the light of our radiant companion, that for every joy there isa 
corresponding balance of sorrow. 

Eugénie de Guérin seemed ever to stand between these two 
angels. Maurice alone perfectly understood her, though she 
made no pretensions to be enigmatic. She was, nevertheless, 
an enigma to herself, as many of us must be at times. When 
Maurice was present she could not be sated nor wearied with 
the music that fell from his lips.) When he was absent, all exist- 
ence about her beat with a lower pulse—indeed, as the Irish ten- 
derly express it, he was “ the pulse of her heart.” 

She may have idealized him as the poetic, artistic nature al- 
ways does, as the painter unconsciously will a beloved face in 
absence; yet Maurice de Guérin could never have gathered 
about him friends and admirers so distinguished, so intellectual, 
so famous to-day in letters, during his few years in Paris, had he 
not possessed more than ordinary attractions of mind and per- 
son. A biographer of his tells us of his having had “ dark, south- 
ern eyes, in which brightness and melancholy were mingled.” 
His voice was inexpressibly sweet and rich, and he seemed to 
have that enviable, uncommon power of dramatizing incidents he 
related. An explanation of his having been temporarily dazzled 
by the brilliancy of that fallen angel, Lamennais, is given in this 
confession in one of his letters: ‘“ My imagination welcomes 
every dream, every impression, without attaching itself to any, 
and goes on for ever seeking something new.” Conscious of this 
incurable fickleness, Eugénie writes to him, knowing that he is 
restless and despondent even whilst betrothed to a lovely young 
creature born in the Orient: “Oh! I do believe that nothing 
pleases thee; a charm once tasted, it is over, exhausted. I seem 
to see in thee a something which poisons thee, will kill thee if 
God do not deliver thee from it.” Fatal inheritance, as impossi- 
ble to escape as the inheritance of the disease which consumed 
his body! Censure not such beings. 

The only glimpse she gives us of her outward self is found in 
a letter to her valued friend, the Baroness de Maistre, wife of the 
famous Xavier de Maistre, both of whom were life-long and com- 
forting friends of hers. This was written previous to their meet- 
ing: “ As for you, do not paint me too fair; expect to see 
nothing but a pale, fragile girl, little accustomed to society, 
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thoughtful rather than conversible, all concentrated in her heart- 
life. *Tis thence, in short, that springs what makes me loved by 
you.” 

When she could no longer have Maurice within the bound of 
vibrating speech, she would gladly have converted her life-blood 
into ink, that she might send to him the whole course of her life 
as it flowed. 

Some days were barren enough of interest—as, for example: 
“ Nothing came to-day, not even the sun; this evening only a 
few crows have flown by. No walk, no going out, save in 
thought.” And this: “Mud, rain, and snow depress me to- 
day; I see nothing but the foot-prints of little birds whose tiny 
feet as they pressed the snow looked like corals.” 

Certainly the climate of southern France should be mild and 
sunny for invalids when summer does deign to show herself; 
these notes tell one that snow would linger in the very bosom of 
May! 

Her loneliness was always intensified by a hunger for a letter 
from Maurice. She lived between the folds of his letters; and 
they must have been replete with beauty, for, like her, he nad a 
most profound and delicate sense of the life of nature, and the 
most exquisite felicity in finding expression to render that sense. 
He is the Ruskin of poetry. She would find a phrase which 
would be an enchanted palace, in which she would dwell for days 
—a treasure-house disclosing priceless gifts for her at every turn. 
But should he mention his being ill, or should his fiancée write 
three words, ‘“ Maurice still coughs”—presto! the enchanted 
palace was transformed into a very tomb, from the oppressive 
atmosphere of which she would write to him a letter that would 
“plough the heart”; and that mursing heart of hers would moan, 
“[ have a pain in my brother's chest.” Think of that! Yet 
they were so wonderfully linked, so astonishingly alike—“ two 
eyes of one brow,” she says. She often sat writing till sunrise, 
that she might take advantage of some passer-by who would 
carry her letter to Paris. The letter despatched, she would 
cheerfully go about her humble household duties; for she was 
never idle, knowing she had within her two dangerous enemies, 
ennut and despondency. The most austere religious was never 
more systematic than she. She believed that without order life 
was mere confusion, out of which nothing beautiful within or 
without could grow. The most esthetic, sybaritic beauty of 
to-day liked no better “to lie in lilies in the sun” than she; 
but she would not be idle. When the moon, rising over Les 
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Mérix, would throw a beam upon the Gospel which she so often 
read in the deep window-seat of her room, she said her rosary, 
then hastened below to read to her father, to whom she was 
such a daughter that he called her his “other self.” She lived 
for others wholly. There are some loving natures that furnish 
so much to others that those others seem to live on them. 

There fluttered for ever within her breast a hope that soon a 
letter from Maurice must come again; yet hope was ever for her 
at best fear viewed on the sunny side. 

Suddenly dropping her distaff, often she would hasten to her 
turret-chamber, lest Maurice should feel that she had reproached 
him for his silence in her last letter, and she would make her pen 
sing as cheerily in the journal as any bird in the sunlight. She 
would tell him how, at that very moment, the sun was pouring 
into her room, making such tapestries on her bare walls as it 
would be vain to try and duplicate in Paris; how the shepherd- 
boy’s whistle could be heard in the valley ; how she had grown 
fond of three leeches in a bottle on her mantel; how she had 
nursed a wounded partridge almost well, and dreaded to release 
him; how the nightingales were singing beneath her casement, 
and she longed to send one to his rooms in Paris, A little child 
kisses her, and she tells Maurice it was as if a lily had touched 
her cheek. “Do you think,” she goes on, “that if I were run- 
ning to meet you a flower in my way or a thorn in my foot 
would have power to stop me?” She hears a step ascending the 
stair. The journal goes under her pillow, but not before a tear 
has fallen upon its pages, for this cheerful poem has cost her 
something ; but she flatters herself that Maurice will have no idea 
how heart-sick she is with anxiety on account of his failing 
health. She has learned to smile, even if sadly, in the face of 
Denial, and she has again driven away Despondency, that wolf 
ever haunting the gates of her heart. 

One of the few passions of her life was reading ; and it is very 
pathetic to us to-day, whose shelves groan with their weight 
of books, to find such a question as this in a letter to her brother : 
“Tell me if Zhe Love of God, by Count Stolberg, is a very ex- 
pensive book.” ’ 

Bossuet, Fénelon, and St. Francis de Sales were her favorite 
spiritual writers, Lamartine and Chateaubriand her most enjoyed 
poets. She greatly relished Racine and Corneille now and then. 
She had the highest opinion of Sir Walter Scott. Of Victor 
Hugo—whom she read very sparingly, ’tis true—she exclaims: 
“What a man Victor Hugo is! He is divine, infernal, wise, mad ; 
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he is the people, the king ; he is man, woman, painter, poet, sculp. 
tor; he is everything ; he has seen all, done all, felt all ; he amazes, 
repels, enchants me! And yet.I hardly know him, except in 
Cromwell, some prefaces, Marie Tudor, and a bit of Notre Dame.” 

It would seem that her mind and that of Mrs. Browning, then 
in Florence, met and blended by a sort of heavenly alchemy ; for 
the latter was echoing, in musical numbers, the thoughts which 
this gentle hermitess of La Cayla was writing in her journal at 
times. 

How she had delighted to quote this in a letter to Maurice: 


“ The widest land : 
Doom takes to part us leaves thy heart in mine 
With pulses that beat double... . 
And when I sue 
God for myself, he hears that name of thine 
And sees within my eyes the tears of two.” 


Count de Maistre, a poet himself, also M. d’Aurevilly, the poet- 
friend who edited the Centaur of Maurice de Guérin posthu- 
mously, used to urge Eugénie to write more in verse; but she never 
aspired to celebrity, regarding which she wrote: “Celebrity is 
not happiness, as more than one great man can testify ; and to 
woman, more especially, wide spheres are unsuited. God has 
made their spheres small as for the flowers.” She wrote a poem 
for children called “ Joujou, the Angel of the Playthings,” which 
would be greatly appreciated, I am sure, by the little ones who 
love St. Nicholas. 

In November, 1838, the wedding of Maurice called her to Paris. 
She regarded this union as a special favor of God, since it gave 
her a sister whose refinement and beauty of person were equalled 
by her spiritual graces and profound piety. In Paris, as the guest 
of Madame de Maistre, she met many interesting and notable 
persons; among others she often met Lacordaire, Lamartine, and 
Ravignan. 

She exclaims: “A great man resembles other men so very 
much! Could I have believed that a Lamartine and a De 
Maistre had not something in them more than human!” And 
we hear Mr. Howells voicing the same thought after fifty years: 
“ But as we come to know great men better, we come to see that, 
after all, they are of one blood with the well-known human race, 
and no miracles of creation.” 

Ignorance such. as she found among the peasantry she met 
with patience always; she could forgive an error of the intellect, 


if the heart were right. She was far more alarmed about men of, 
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genius, like Lamennais, who go astray; who know the law and 
do not keep it; who close their eyes against the daylight. She 
called Lamennais a “ glorious wandering star,” and prophesied 
that he!would reappear in his old place in the heavens. 

Eight months after his marriage, being but a few years older 
than Keats, Maurice died in the old castle. 

There are beautiful souls of which we only here below see the 
promise, whose entire realization takes place in the other life. 
Maurice de Guérin sank into eternal repose in the bosom of the 
Catholic Church. It wasa source of much pain to Eugénie when 
George Sand, an enthusiastic admirer of her brother’s writings, 
referred to him in a eulogistic obituary as “a soul without faith.” 
This error was corrected the same year when De Guérin’s posthu- 
mous works were published. 


Nothing has ever touched me more profoundly than these 
words with which she opens a journal begun a few days after 
his death: “ Still to him. To Maurice dead. To Maurice in hea- 
ven. 

The personal sadness of this journal is extremely harrowing. 
There are phrases—pages—which when one has read give him 
the feeling that he has read a sacred letter whose seal no human 
hand should have broken ! 

There were days of immobility when she longed for a thunder- 
bolt, and she would write: “ Let it thunder—let there be bursts of 
wind and rain. I would have anything but this crushing calm.” 
She complains now for the first time of the “ vastness of out-of- 
doors,” which she seems conscious of for the first time in her life. 
Sometimes at sunrise she is in the fields ; at noontide she betakes 
herself to the grave of Maurice, and she strives in vain to warm 
herself in the sun: the sunlight seems to vanish at her comirfg, as 
Hawthorne said of poor Hester Prynne. 

She pleads so with him to come back to her: “I should not be 
afraid if some evening I saw an apparition, something from thee 
to me, we who were so united!” 

From this time her physical health failed. The poor heart, 
battle-zround of so many silent combats, that heart that had 
throbbed too much, was exhaustéd. Her interest was awakened 


. Now and then during a Continental tour with the Baroness de 


Maistre; she was ever looking past the faces of the many, seek- 
ing one. She may even have relearned to smile; if so it must 


have been— 
« As those smile who have no face in the world 
To smile back at them.” | 
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We are not told when or how she died. I believe she must 
have died of a slow mortal agony. Such love is not incompatible 
with religion. Do we not catch the echo of St. Theresa's cry 
even yet, “I am four years older than he, and I cannot die” ? 

There is a haunting picture that I have seen, the embodiment 
of an exquisite fancy of Rossetti’s known as the “ Blessed Da- 
mozel ”: 

“The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the golden bar of heaven, 

Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even. 

She had three lilies in her hair, 
And the stars in her hair were seven.” 


It is thus that I love to picture Eugénie de Guérin. She pos- 
sessed that child-like innocence which is the white flower of a 
blameless life. She lived a hidden life well. 





PURITANISM. 


THE causes which have led to, and brought about, the present 
rush towards infidelity and atheism, as the stepping-stones of 
spiritism, theosophism, and other “advanced ideas” of the day, 
by those who find nothing satisfying left in Protestantism, 
would be an interesting and instructive study, commencing, as it 
does, with the birth of Puritanism in New England. But, how- 
ever interesting, it is scarcely within the scope of a magazine 
article to follow in detail the dissensions, with all the intolerant 
discussions of theological opinions—often taking the form of 
bitter personalities—which have marked the progress of Puri- 
tanism in this country, almost from the very beginning, and 
which have resulted in the division and subdivision of religious 
bodies, until we count by the dozen the Protestant sects, differing 
among themselves in doctrine and creed, while claiming a com- 
mon origin. 

The attention of thoughtful persons, however, will doubtless 
be drawn to the subject of Puritanism, its influence and results 


on society, by the published account of the recent celebration of — 


the “patron saints’ day” of New England Puritans—“ Fore- 
fathers’ day”—also that of the services, held recently, com- 
memorating the organization, two hundred and fifty years ago, 
of the “ First Parish Church” of Cambridge, Mass. 

Who can read the addresses delivered on either occasion, as 
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reported in the newspapers, without being struck by the tone of 
liberalism pervading them? Much that was said, coming, as it 
did, from men who are recognized exponents of Puritanism, de- 
serves attention, as showing the present character of their ideal 
of “religious liberty.” In his remarks President Eliot, noting 
the fact that Harvard College was founded by Puritan ministers, 
said that although formerly three-fifths of the graduates entered 
the ministry, “to-day very few devote themselves to that sacred 
calling.” He drew attention to the various creeds represented 
in the “ high officials ’’ of the colleye—Quaker, Baptist, etc.—and 
also acknowledged that “there were many men in the commu- 
nity to.day who would be called atheists.” 

This is the avowed progress of Puritanism down to the pre- 
sent time. What are its results? 


In a book entitled Protestantism and Infidelity, published a 
quarter-century or more ago, the author, a member of the So- 
ciety of Jesus, proves theoretically that Protestantism is a religion 
of despair, and, 4 priorz, will result in infidelity. The history of 
New England Puritanism for the past forty or fifty years proves 
only too conclusively the truth of the arguments used. 

Puritanism as originally taught is a thing of the past; God is, 
_as it were, banished from the home and the school, and to-day 

the recognized teachers of evangelical doctrine seem to vie with 

each other in the desire to promulgate such tenets as will relieve 
the consciences of their followers and free them from the fear 
of the dread consequences of sin; and yet, notwithstanding their 
efforts to thus save a dying cause—from motives which certainly 
are not in all cases mercenary—or rather, perhaps, as a result of 
‘such efforts, we find doubt and infidelity everywhere gaining 
ground, and not less than elsewhere in that portion of New 
England which was the cradle and home of Puritanism in this 
country. It was here that, two hundred and sixty-five years ago, 
a handful of human beings—men, women, and children—were 
enduring all the hardships, privations, and sufferings of a life 
begun in mid-winter on a “bleak and barren shore.” Cut off 
from the world by their own act, behind them lay the stormy 
sea, before them the dismal forest full of savage life. This was 
the birth of Puritanism in New England. 

The history of the Mayflower band of “ Pilgrims” has been 
Written again and again; their heroism has been a theme for ora- 
tor and poet; their motives have been lauded or criticised, 
honored or defamed, according to the bias of the author. All 
are familiar with the story of their lives. That these mea were 
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fanatics there can be no doubt; honest fanatics they certainly 
were, braving and enduring all for a sentiment. Gain was no 
doubt as much a motive in their lives as with the majority of 
men; but gain was evidently not the motive which actuated 
them in seeking homes for their families in this then inhospi- 
table land. They came to these shores—as Carlyle pithily ex- 
presses it—“ seeking to hear a sermon in their own method, these 
Mayflewer Puritans.” They were honest fanatics, and believed 
they were suffering all for God, and accordingly they “ put their 
trust in him ’’; such were the founders of New England Puritanism. 
Believing that the Established Church of England was “ tainted 
with Romanism” in the form of worship used, they abolished 
the “forms,” retaining the creed. This was the first step to- 
wards shaking off all authority and setting up in its stead the 
theory of “freedom of worship,” with “the Bible as the rule of 
faith.” Without an infallible teaching authority, differences soon 
sprang up between individuals which caused dissensions in the 
colony ; preachers who differed from the “elders” in opinion, or 
who advanced “liberal” doctrines, were “dismissed”; and al- 
though the Plymouth Colony was for some years far less intole- 
rant than their neighbors in Massachusetts, they finally became 
_ so identified that what is said of either will apply to both; and 
“freedom of religious worship”’ came to mean the right to wor- 
ship God according to colonial law. Religious fanatics, they 
held the Bible to contain the civil and moral code, and the 
laws for the government of state and church were founded on 
this principle, to be accepted and obeyed verbatim et literatim, and 
woe to him who did not believe or expressed a doubt! This was 
the “religious freedom,” the worship of God according to con- 
science, which has been the boast of New England Protestants. 
An able historian remarks with truth: “ New England Protes- 
tantism appealed to liberty, then closed the door against her.” 
The Massachusetts persecutions are notable facts of history with 
which all are familiar. 

Church and state were united in the colonial government, and 
the civil authority forced the citizen to worship God ; attend- 
ance at meeting was a legal obligation, the non-fulfilment of 
which the courts punished. In short, flying the persecutions 
of the Church of England, the Puritans of New England be- 
came themselves intolerant and persecuted all who dared to dif- 
fer from them in matters of religion. 

During two centuries, by- desuetude, one after another of their 
severe laws has disappeared, and the civil government at last 
recognizes “religious liberty in more than name. Yet it is only 
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of late years that there has been any great break in the ranks of 
the recognized teachers of Puritanism; with individual excep- 
tions, they have been as intolerant as when Roger Williams and 
others were banished from the colonies—witness the “ Know-No- 
thing” riots of a few years ago, and what took place when that 
holy man of God, John Bapst, S.J., was tarred and feathered and 
otherwise maltreated, on account of his religion, by the “en- 
lightened” citizens of the State of Maine. What, of necessity 
must be the consequence of such religious intolerance, however 
honest and sincere the founders and teachers? 

Over eighteen centuries ago warning was given, by One with 
authority to speak, of the false doctrine and false teaching which 
would be offered to the world with all the appearance of truth; 
but he also left us at the same time an infallible test, by the ap- 
plication of which we could distinguish error from truth: “ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” Apply this test to Puritanism. 
What are its fruits? Indifference and infidelity. We meet them 
everywhere in our daily intercourse with men; and the writer, 
living for some months past in Plymouth County, has been both 
surprised and grieved to find them, if anything, more prevalent 
here than elsewhere, especially among those just entering on 
their duties as citizens. 

The human mind, naturally logical, may be warped for a time 
by fanaticism, but with the return of reason the reaction is so 
great that, without God’s grace and an infallible guide to point 
the way, the individual, aware of the inconsistencies of Protest- 
antism and ignorant of the presentation and endorsement by the 
Catholic Church of Christianity, finds no halting-place but in in- 
fidelity. The aphorism that “ extremes meet” is truly illustrate 
in the history of Puritanism in this country; and the only res.ilt 
possible, consequent on such religious liberty as was offered by 
church and state in the first years of our history, and since taught 
from evangelical pulpits and in the family and school, is doubt 
and infidelity. Here, in the birthplace of Puritanism in this 
country, it is growing rapidly with the growing generation. 
Their preachers are powerless to stay the current; in vain too 
late they change and modify their doctrines to suit the “pro- 
gress of the times”: the flood-tide of unbelief has set in, and is 
sweeping before it all who are not fortunate enough to have 
found safety in the “ Bark of Peter.” 

Is this cause for astonishment? No; the wonder of it is that 
Puritanism, however changed, however varied in its creeds of 
to-day, still finds adherents. 

VOL, XLIII.—45 
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THE novel of the month is Arthur Sherburne Hardy’s The 
Wind of Destiny. Mr. Hardy's But Yet a Woman is fresh in the 
novel-reading mind, which may be said to be the popular mind. 
Like Mr. F. Marion Crawford, Mr. Hardy is one of the fortu- 
nate American authors that are sure of what the French call 
a succes d'estime. The Wind of Destiny (exquisitely printed by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is the novel of a pessimist. Mr. Hardy 
opens his first chapter with a quotation from that diluted Jew 
and false philosopher, Spinoza: “ They who believe that they 
can speak or keep silence—in a word, act—in virtue of a free de- 
cision of the soul, dream with their eyes open.” Destiny is blind 
force which fills the sails of human barks and sends them hither 
and thither ; some think that a pilot called Will can control their 
courses, but they who think so dream—this is the teaching of 
Mr. Hardy’s novel, if it is meant to have any teaching. It is 
written in a style almost worthy of Nathaniel Hawthorne; it has 
passages of the finest poetry ; its dialogue is terse, clear-cut, rapid, 
and apt—almost too clear-cut and apt to be taken from real life. 
One cannot read it without acknowledging the talent of the au- 
thor or without asking, To what end has this talent been em- 
ployed? And the answer is not satisfactory. 

We are introduced to Schonberg, a mysterious old man living 
in a New England village and looked on with distrust by the in- 
habitants, and the reader of sensibility is interested in him by 
this fine passage : 

“ And there was, in truth, in his nature a solitary summit lifted above 
mutation and tides. Speculation had busied itself about this man, the more 
so because of the solitude he carried with him. It is not necessary to have 
taken a city to excite curiosity or to become worthy the pen of the bio- 
grapher. Biographer! One can almost see his eye take fire at the word. 
For what is more presumptuous than to write the history of aman? Trace 
the red and the black drops to the veins of his ancestors, set his portrait 
over against the title-page, strand him in a universe of self-seekers, cata- 
logue his tastes, describe his habits, hoard up the meagre incidents—after 
all, the man escapes you, hid within that zone of infinite repulsion which 
surrounds the soul as it does the atom.” 


In the same way the persons buffeted by the wind of destiny 
seem to escape Mr. Hardy, who is their biographer. They seem 
to exist, but we see them through a thickening or thinning mist. 
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Aunt Isabel, a subordinate character, a sophisticated old lady, 
whose manner of conversation is modelled after French idionis, 
is the most real of all. Having been introduced to Schonberg, 
we are told an episode of his youth and also presented to Harold 
Fleming: 

“Harold was an enthusiast, Schonberg a neutral—intellectuaily, for 
the heart always takes sides. Harold went into raptures over his master, 
Schonberg called his a philosophical zero. ‘You and I,’ he said one day 
contemptuously, ‘are types of eclecticism. I shall perish like the donkey, 
between the trough and the manger, of starvation.’ ‘And I?’ laughed 
Harold. ‘You? You will take the best dish from every table, and die of 
gluttony.’” 


Harold marries and dies, merely, it would seem, that Schonberg 
shall picturesquely guard his friend’s wife and her two charming 
daughters. Harold’s wife, born Madelon Foy in a Breton cha- 
teau, dies later in the New England village, having unconscious- 
ly accepted the gift of half Schonberg’s fortune, in the belief that 
it was left her by her husband. Schonberg proves a faithful 
guardian both of the girls and a patch of violets he cultivates. 
The violets are in memory of a Breton girl, Noél, who once 
made his acquaintance in a boat, met him in a ruined chapel, and 
let him make love to her during a holiday jaunt. The next day 
her body was found in the river. She left a message for Schon- 
berg, telling him that only by death could she be for ever his, 
and enclosing some white violets for him. 


“*What does it mean?’ he said, holding the message out to Father. 
Pierre. 

“A smile of satisfaction lit up the priest’s face as he read. ‘Come with 
me,’ he replied, leading the way. At the farther angle of the wall he paused. 
before a little mound scarce two feet long, remote from the rest, but care- 
fully kept from the weeds. ‘Stoop and read,’ he said. There was a single 
word on the plain wooden cross at the head of the grave: Noél. ‘ 

“<Tt is the old story,’ said the priest. ‘But she has sprinkled herself 
with the blood of the sacrifice. Let God, who made the falcons, judge the 
dove.’” ?, 

“ Helen of Troy,” moralizes Mr. Hardy on this misty episode, “will not 
deter us, nor the wounds of Cesar frighten, nor the voice of the king, cry- 
ing Vanity! from his throne, dismay. What wonder the stars that once 
sang for joy are dumb, and the constellations go down in silence ?” 


One feels like asking, with Mr. Hardy’s hero, “ What does it 
mean?” If the erratic Noél meant that, by committing suicide, 
she could be for ever with Schonberg, she certainly paid her 
lover of a day a very poor compliment. Did Father Pierre 
think of this when he smiled on such a serious occasion? If 
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not, why did he smile? Noél’s conduct to Schonberg was of the 
indecorous kind disapproved by all parish priests, and Father 
Pierre would have been more likely to give the young tourist 
a plain lecture on morals than to have talked about “ sacrificial 
blood.” “Kismet!” is the very unsatisfactory and unmeaning 
answer. 

When Schonberg grows old, nursing his sentimental grief and 
his violets, he meets in the New England village Gladys Temple 
and her husband, Jack. Gladys is a charming young woman, 
who has, by the exercise of invariable tact, made her husband 
love her. She herself is in love with her cousin Rowan, an ar- 
tist, who loves one of Schonberg’s wards. Gladys is mistress of 
all the minor arts of life. She can eat with grace; she knows 
how to make life comfortable ; she has a pretty little daughter, 
Mabel, who goes about with her a great deal; she goes to church 
when she thinks people expect her to do so, and when she has 
something to wear. She sees Rowan’s preference for another, 
and, “a toy of chance,” she lets herself follow him on a rainy 
night to his house. He, surprised and shocked, carries her home 
and enjoins silence on her maid to save her from the effect of 
such a compromising situation. She has a fever. The maid 
tells the truth. Jack Temple wishes that he could shoot Rowan, 
who has been the innocent cause of the trouble, and goes away 
in his yacht, saying that Gladys will never forgive herself. 
Gladys, on her sick-bed, sees remorsefully the mistake of yield. 
ing to passion ; she says to herself that she loves Jack, but that 
she cannot live with him without self-respect. The devilish 
lines seem to hover near her: 

“ Why, if the soul can fling the dust aside, 
And naked on the air of heaven ride, 
Were ’t not a shame, were ’t not a shame, for him 
* In this clay carcase crippled to abide ?” 

“ She had time to cry, to see Mabel’s face, to struggle with 
those ponderous doors which closed upon her, to know it was 
vain.” The waters swallow her. Schonberg, dying, cries out 
that he is but an atom, “swept on by its own inertia, and dis- 
appearing as it came, a portent and a wonder.” Noél and Gla- 
dys have been swept to death, not by their own will, but by the 
wind of destiny ; the same wind has blown others to peace and 
happiness. “ Come, little girl,” said he, “ let us go to sleep.” 

It is sad that the manner and matter of this novel, so complete- 
ly charming in a literary sense, should be devoted to such 4 
hopeless philosophy in the nineteenth century after the birth of 
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Christ. Perhaps Mr. Hardy believes, with Goethe, that a man, 
to be great, must echo the thoughts of his time; or perhaps he 
repeats the words of one of his personages: “ Of what use is it 
to paint Madonnas which no one buys? ‘The artist can no longer 
consecrate himself to religious symbolism. The age in which we 
live demands realities, not emblems.’ ” 

And, as realities, Mr. Hardy offers us the life of a man who 
lived without an adequate motive, and who died expressing his 
belief in a Supreme Being, because the wind of destiny pushed 
him, an atom, through space; and that of a woman who killed 
herself because she could not forgive herself for a crime she had 
not committed. Realism in romance imposes impartiality on the 
author. He simply sees and describes. He is a photographic 
instrument ; consequently he gives us soulless forms, highly 
finished, but unsatisfying and colorless. 


Some clever people, whose theories fly complacently over 
facts, insist that a good Catholic story need only to be written to 
be read with avidity, and they encourage with hopeful words 
and pleasant promises Catholics to take up their pens and to 
write novels, They preach as if an immense audience were wait- 
ing to crown with bays, to name in honor, and to confer the ne- 
cessities of life on the author who would write a good Catholic 
story. 

Now, Zhe House of Yorke is one of the best novels ever 
printed in this country. It is a better novel, as a work of art and 
a work of fiction, than either East Angels or The Wind of Destiny. 
It would be absurd to compare Mr. Crawford's very successful 
Tale of a Lonely Parish with it, so inferior is Mr. Crawford’s 
latest novel to it. And yet we doubt whether five copies of The 
House of Yorke were sold to every thousand of the three other 
books mentioned. It would be easy to compare the sale of Ben 
Hur with that of Dion and the Sibyls,a Catholic story of the high- 
est merit. en Hur’s sale mounts up every year, while there is 
scarcely any demand for Dion and even less for The House of Yorke. 
In the face of these things it is idle to beckon writers to their 
doom—and the waste-paper man. This cry for more Catholic 
novels is as false as the demand of Gilder’s little poet: 


“Give me a theme,” the little poet cried, 
“ And I will do my part.” 

“Tis not a theme you need,” the world replied : 
“ You need a heart,” 
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There are themes and writers. But where is the great heart 
to welcome and cherish them ? 

In‘ the meantime young Catholics are offered, in lieu of the 
fine art but doubtful teaching of novelists who are adepts in their 
work, The Castle of Coétquen, translated from the French of Raoul 
de Navery, and printed by M. H. Gill, Dublin. This sensational 
romance has already appeared here under the name of Partira. 
It is full of murder, revenge, treachery, death, and monsters of 
all kinds. It has no end, and one sees that a sequel, equally 
horrible, is impending. Dungeons and hidden panels suggest 
to us the Castle of Otranto and Mrs. Ratcliffe’s delectable ro- 
mances done into French and tenderly sweetened with a pious 
thought when the resemblance to the elder Dumas becomes too 
apparent. The literary merit of the Castle of Coétquen is on a 
par with that of the flashy story-papers. There are angelic 
priests and nuns in it, however; but the last words uttered by 
Jenny to a virtuous young person are: 

“Don’t cry. We havea great work to do. Count Florent 
must pay the price of his crime, and Blanche of Coétquen must 
be avenged: for this work we are two.” 

The Castle of Coétquen is put forth as a novel for Catholics. It 
is no wonder that Catholics are shy of this sort of thing—fearing 
that they may be caught with chaff. 


Robert Louis Stevenson is a novelist who, like his American 
brother, the author of The Wind of Destiny, is sure to have success 
with a new book, whether he write well or ill. His Strange Case 
of Dr. Fekyll and Mr. Hyde, a weird sketch full of the interest and 
power that have caused Edgar Poe’s short stories to be put 
among the masterpieces of French as well as English literature, 
is selling rapidly and still one of the books of the year. Prince 
Otto; A Romance (Boston: Roberts Brothers) is a satire on the 
ways of princes and of men. Mr. Stevenson is an acknowledged 
master of style, versed in the art of reticence and suggestiveness; 
his “lightness of touch”—a quality which in late English lite- 
rature almost becomes a disease—makes everything he writes 
pleasant, even if it have no other merit. Prince Otto is the story 
of a ruler who neglects the business of his dominions. Gondre- 
mark, a would-be Bismarck, governs them for him, with one 
eye on the possibility of acquiring them himself by warlike 
diplomacy, and the other on the movements of the Masonic 
lodges. He hopes to achieve supreme power in Prince Otto's 
kingdom by means of Masonic intrigues, with which he has silently 
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honeycombed the social fabric of Griinewald. The princess, 
Otto’s wife, despises the frivolity and weakness of her husband ; 
her ambition is excited by Gondremark, and she aims to govern 
with the help of the prime minister. Gondremark wants only to 
make her serve his schemes; she, while profiting by his advice 
and experience, is never unfaithful to the weak and pleasure-lov- 
ing prince, who finds greater delight in the flattery of court ladies 
than in doing his duty to his subjects. While wandering incognito 
the prince hears some plain truths and listens to popular songs 
about Gondremark and the princess that fill him with anger and 
shame. He makes a violent attempt to assert his supremacy in 
the state, and fails through his very violence. The princess takes 
sides with Gondremark, believing that his projects can alone ag- 
grandize Griinewald. But a crash comes. The secret societies, 
whom Gondremark had fancied were forces that he might use, 
suddenly show in open daylight the badge of the Phoenix and the 
motto Libertas. In a night the little princedom becomes a re- 
public, with the favorite and obsequious servant of the princess, 
who has been one of the prime movers in the lodges, in an impor- 
tant place. 

This is the barest outline of a brilliant sketch almost Machia- 
vellian in its keenness. It is really a delicate but exact etching 
of social and political life copied from the big historical panorama 
which has replaced the map of Europe before the eyes of the 
world since Queen Marie Antoinette played in comedies at Ver- 
sailles and Lafayette coquetted with the “secret powers.” The 
scene in the council-chamber when Prince Otto asserts his rights 
is managed with consummate skill and with entire fidelity to the 
character given by Mr. Stevenson to the /fainéant ruler of Griine- 
wald. Throughoutthe story there is an air of the delicate mock- 
ery and nineteenth-century cynicism which permeate Gilbert's 
comedies, but more evanescent and less “ humorous.” Mr. Ste- 
venson might have spared us one sentence, in deference to that 
cult of good taste of which he is a foremost acolyte: 


“Under ordinary circumstances the scene at the council-table would 
have entirely exhausted Otto’s store both of energy and anger; he would 
have begun to examine and condemn his conduct, have remembered all 
that was true, forgotten all that was just in Seraphina’s onslaught; and by 
half an hour after would have fallen into that state of mind in which a 
Catholic flees to the confessional and a sot takes refuge with the bottle.” 


Mr. Stevenson’s characterization of a Catholic state of mind 
is almost enough to cause us to doubt the truth of his minute 
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analyses of other psychical states. There are one or two pas- 
sages which produce the effect that the love-making of the Ameri- 
can theatre had on the old French lady accustomed to Racine and 
Corneille: they make us wonder why Mr. Stevenson, with all 
the poetic license of a prose-poet, should have made them public. 
One of the best chapters in the book is that which is made up of 
Sir John Crabtree’s memoir of aristocracy in Griinewald. Look. 
ing from the picture made by the English tourist to the reality, 
we are struck by the fact that even a journalist may sometimes 
be guilty of rash judgment. In the end the prince, the princess, 
and Gondremark are blown up by the political explosion of the 
secret societies. But they land on their feet, and the prince and 
princess find that they are better fitted to be private citizens 
than to rule a kingdom. 


San Francisco and its society are sketched by Mrs. Flora 
Haines Loughead in 7he Man who was Guilty (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) A young woman, it seems, may in that city 
hold receptions, to which she can invite whom she pleases, and 
rule “ society ” without a chaperon to give respectability to her 
doings. Mrs. Loughead’s heroine is Margaret Thaxter, who has 
gone from New England to California to take charge of her rich 
uncle’s establishment. She is a faultless person, but still too 
young to lead “ society ” without regard to the conventionalities 
of life. Philip King, an admirer of hers, becomes an embezzler, 
and varies the programme usually made by men of his kind by 
fleeing to China. A detective meets him there, and Philip King, 
although he is aware that the extradition laws cannot reach him, 
gives himself up. He pleads guilty and serves his time in San 
Quentin. Out of jail, he does several quixotic things, showing 
that, however repentant he has become, he was safest within four 
walls. Mrs. Loughead makes a very pathetic and moving pic- 
ture of his attempts to obtain work. Prejudice and every man's 
hand are against the prisoner that tries to reform. He has learned 
a trade in jail, and gained some skill in it; but when employers 
hear that “San Quentin” is responsible for that skill they send 
him adrift. Mrs. Loughead’s case against the injustice of perse- 
cuting a repentant law-breaker would be stronger if her hero's 
simplicity were less like simpleness. ‘“ Scorned and disgraced, 
prematurely aged, with all the light and promise gone from his 
life,” he meets Margaret Thaxter, surrounded by a bevy of 
friends, coming from the opera-house. Instead of “cutting him 
dead,” as he had expected, she addressed him in “ clear, vibrat- 
ing tones”: 
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“ Remember, I expect to see you at my reception on Monday 
night, Mr. King.” 

Mr. King accepts the invitation, although he knows that 
people will naturally make it uncomfortable for a man just out 
of prison, who has never accounted for fifteen thousand dollars 
above the amount of other people’s money he acknowledges to 
have sunk in stocks. 


“San Francisco society,” Mrs. Loughead writes, “though willing to 
condone much, did not relish the idea of taking to its bosom an outcast 
from its own circle, one whom it had petted and caressed, only to be stung 
in its most vulnerable point—its reputation. Foreign adventurers from 
strange lands were received without question ; but those of its own num- 
ber, who had fallen by virtue of its very temptations, became pariahs to all 
the social world.” 


If Mrs. Loughead had made her hero an embezzier repentant 
in the eyes of San Francisco society, she could have surrounded 
him with the sympathy she claims for him; but, as it is, she de- 
feats her object in showing him to us as a man who enters his 
friend’s house on a level with his friend’s friends, with the know- 
ledge that society has good reason to distrust the penitence of a 
sinner seemingly living on the results of his sin. The delicacy of 
the heroine in putting him into such a position, and his in accept- 
ing it, are about equal. And our sympathy goes out to the presi- 
dent of the robbed bank when he retires from Miss Thaxter’s re- 
ception—the word “ party,” Mrs. Loughead informs us, “ being 
obsolete in the first society "—when Philip King is introduced to 
him. The absurdity of the situation reaches a high point when 
Margaret Thaxter has to explain to a bewildered Englishman 
that Mr. King is trying “to distance an error of the past.” The 
Man who was Guilty is over-strained and exaggerated. The influ- 
ence of Christianity is not felt in it, although its author means to 
help the suffering so far as she can; but she cannot do it by over- 
dramatic books like this. Her interpretation of our Lord’s words 
to the woman taken in adultery would be, “ Go into society.” 


The impression left. by General Adam Badeau’s book, Arzs- 
tocracy in England, is that life in the “tight little island” without 
rank or title is almost unbearable, and that the American who 
goes abroad and flutters diplomatically on the edge of court cir- 
cles is tempted to curse his ancestors for not having been baro- 
nets at least. The sufferings of the American minister—who is 
only “excellency” by courtesy, and who cannot appear in uni- 
form at court unless he happen to be a military or naval officer— 
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are graphically described, General Badeau paints the average 
American minister as a thorough-going snob. We hope that he 
does him injustice; but the effect of British rank and the trap- 
pings of state on General Badeau himself, who was only secretary 
of legation, shows how they must touch a weaker-minded man. 
General Badeau’s very indignation against the traditional British 
manner of arranging the solemn procession that goes into dinner 
makes one think that his experience abroad has induced him to 
pay more attention to these things than they deserve. 


“TI heard one of our ministers say he would rather be an English 
duke than anything else on earth,” he says, “and another declare that 
England is the only country in which a gentleman should either live or die. 
They flatter themselves that their tendencies and tastes are English, but it 
is aristocratic English only; none of them want to belong to the middle 
class. Whenever they can they claim connection with the aristocracy, 
happy if they can trace a pedigree to some ignoble offshoot of a noble 
house, which repudiates as often as it admits the consanguinity ; or prouder 
of a descent from a country squire who had a coat of arms than to bear 
American names that genius has made illustrious.” 


Dukes, duchesses, countesses, and other people of high degree 
have made the most astonishing confidences to General Badeau, 
and there is scarcely a social horror mentioned in the book which 
General Badeau did not have from the lips of a member of the 
aristocracy. Generally he has the discretion not to reveal names, 
and, unlike the late N. P. Willis, he is careful not to indicate per- 
sons by an initial letter and a dash. Even his chapters on ser- 
vants, which will be of intense interest to Americans about to 
set up domestic establishments on the English plan, are scented 
with such phrases as “I used to visit a duchess,” and others, that 
prove General Badeau’s information to have come from the 
proper sources. In one or two cases he might have kept to his 
rule of not mentioning names. If he had substituted “ A woman 
of talent told me,” in the anecdote of how Mrs. Adelaide Kemble 
Sartoris got an invitation for a great lady’s dance, it would have 
been in better taste. Mrs. Sartoris did nothing discreditable, but 
her friends can hardly be pleased to read that she stooped to con- 
quer even a duchess. Sometimes it would seem that the Ameri- 
can observer had taken a little sly humor for solemn seriousness. 
The lady who declared that the presence of a countess made her 
so nervous that she spilt her tea, and one of the company that 
said a man might have clever lords to dinner, but that he could 
not be considered to have succeeded till he could get stupid 
ones, way have been in fun. There is no fun in Aristocracy im 
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England, though there is some sardonic wit and occasionally a 
brilliant, stinging sentence. 


“A woman of rank,” General Badeau says, “once asked what, of all I 
had seen in England, struck me most forcibly. I had no doubt whatever, 
and answered : ‘ The distinction of classes, the existence of caste.’ ‘ But,’ 
she inquired, ‘do you really mean to say that in America the great mer- 
chant’s daughter does not look down on the little grocer’s daughter ?’ 
‘Perhaps,’ said I, ‘the great merchant’s daughter does look down, but very 
certainly the little grocer’s daughter does not look up.’ And the whole 
company was horrified at the idea of a country where the little grocers’ 
daughters ‘don’t look up.’” 


This is a keen way of putting the difference. Good republi- 
cans are not so anxious to be equal to their neighbors as to be bet- 
ter than they ; they believe in fraternity, but each man in society 
reserves for himself in his heart the right of primogeniture. 

General Badeau gives some space to a consideration of “ pre- 
cedence ’’—a subject which fascinates while it disgusts him. He 
cannot understand why rank should go into dinner before official 
position, why an ex-President of the United States should be sent 
in far behind a half-grown girl who is an earl’s daughter, or why 
Mr. Browning should follow Lord Cairns. But, after all, it makes 
things easy ; and if an American’s self-respect is offended because 
the fact that he has written a book does not satisfy his English 
host that he ought to precede a man with a title, it is of a very 
thin quality. The punctiliousness of American ministers—one 
of whom declared that he “outranked a duke,” showing that, 
republican as he was, he did not need a title to be as arrogant 
about precedence as possible—is manifested by some amazing 
examples. As a foil to these General Badeau gives one of Gen- 
eral Schenck’s forbearance : 


“While General Schenck was minister to England Mr. Reverdy Johnson, 
who had held the same position not very long before, was visiting London, 
and both gentlemen dined with me on the same evening. Before we went 
in to dinner General Schenck particularly requested that I would give Mr. 
Johnson precedence. His predecessor was old, and had, of course, been 
used to taking the first place, and the general wished to show him deference. 
This graceful act was prompted by sheer good breeding, not indifference ; 
for I had expected to invite a cardinal for the same evening, and inquired 
of General Schenck about the precedence. He said that, as American 
minister, he could not waive his rank in favor of a prelate who, though a 
prince in the Church of Rome, had no recognized place according to Eng- 
lish rules.” 


But Cardinal Manning ranks as a foreign prince when he 
goes out in England, and the Prince of Wales, receiving his 
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eminence at one of his garden-parties, is less inflexible than the 
republican General Schenck ,was. When Cardinal Manning’s 
name recently appeared in official documents he has had the 
precedence due to his dignity ; and the government, answering 
a parliamentary questioner, responded that there was precedent 
for this precedence. 

General Badeau’s chapters on spiritual peers, the Established 
Church, and the land are valuable and well thought out. On 
such light and evanescent subjects as social observances Gene- 
ral Badeau is sometimes amusing by reason of what seems to be 
his over-seriousness. On more important themes he is keen, 
practical, thoughtful, and interesting. 

“If the state endows and supports the church, it must also govern and 
control. Parliament determines the doctrines and regulates the rubrics 
of the Establishment. It settles not only what vestments shall be worn 
and if candles may be used, but whether there is a real presence in the 
Eucharist and if baptismal regeneration shall be believed.” 


The pomps and vanities of the Establishment, the rank of 
bishops and the forlorn condition of their wives, who do not 
share their husbands’ grandeur, draw out the author’s satire. 
The wives of spiritual peers 
“are not peeresses. They are in sight of the promised land, but may never 
enter. I have often seen them marching unwillingly at the tail of the pro- 
cession to dinner, and heard them express their indignation, sometimes in 
hardly Christian terms, that they should be excluded from the place and 
precedence accorded to their husbands.” 


These ladies’ position calls to mind Queen Elizabeth’s fare- 
well to the wife of the Archbishop of Lambeth: “ Madam I will 
not call you; Miss I may not; but whatever you are, I thank 
you.” 

Aristocracy in England is full of amusing, interesting, and 
malicious things: 

“Satirical Englishmen used to say that the consecrated republicans 
(Protestant Episcopal bishops) were sure to simper if they were called ‘My 
Lord,’ and some of them got breeches and aprons to wear to dinner. They 
said that, being in England, it was proper to dress as bishops in England 
do!” 


But if ex-secretaries of legations in London take to writing 
about the vagaries of their fellow-countrymen when abroad, who 
can be safe? And the worst of it is that people who abroad 
break their necks to go to court laugh when at home as if star 
and garters, and precedence and titles, were not written in their 
hearts. 
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Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt is a poetess with an exquisite and individ- 
ual voice. Her range is limited—she scarcely reaches the space 
of an octave—yet she has the true poetic quality, defying an- 
alysis, but it is there. Little children, dead and living, moods of 
mothers hitherto expressed in murmured lullabies, but never 
in words, are the themes of A Voyage to the Fortunate Isles, and 
Other Poems. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) “One Year 
Old,” for instance, is a sweet interpretation of a mother’s 
thought, and there are many like it in the book: 


“So, now he has seen the sun and the moon, 
The flower and the falling leaf on the tree 
(Ah! the world is a picture that’s looked at soon), 
Is there anything more to see? 


“He has learned (let me kiss from his eyes that tear), 
As the children tell me, to creep and to fall; 
Then life is a lesson that’s taught in a year, 
For the Baby knows it all.” 


In Primrose Time (same publishers) Mrs. Piatt touches a new 
note. Her experiences in Ireland have inspired it. It is finer, 
more subtle, yet stronger than the others. It would seem like 
theft to spoil this slender volume by a long quotation. No reader 
whose fibres are capable of responding to the thrill of true poeti- 
cal sentiment can fail to be thankful for this handful of exquisite 
flowers culled in Ireland by an American. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


COMPENDIUM GRADUALIS ET MISSALIS ROMANI, concinnatum ex editio- 
nibus typicis cura et auctoritate Sacrorum Rituum Congregationis 
publicatis. Ratisbonz, Neo-Eboraci et Cincinnatii: Sumptibus chartis 
et typis Frederici Pustet. 

This work contains all the common and proper offices of Masses for 
Sundays and festivals, with which are given also all the prayers, Epistles 
and Gospels of the same ; and is therefore offered by the enterprising pub- 
lisher specially for the use of seminarians. 

The chant is a reprint of that for which Mr. Pustet received from the 
Congregation of Rites an approval to print “with privilege,” with vari- 
ous letters commendatory from the Holy See. 

Since its first publication the chant adopted for this edition of office- 
books by the commission appointed has been the subject of much acri- 
monious debate and adverse criticism by many scholars who have made 
profound and pious studies of the church’s sacred melodies; the spirit of 
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discord not forgetting, alas! to bring into the strife the element of personal 
rivalry and national prejudice. 

Wearied, irritated, and disgusted with the sensuous church “concert” 
music so unhappily prevalent in every country, many of the clergy and 
musicians employed in the service of the church have, of late years, sought 
for a remedy of the evil by encouraging the composition of new musical 
morceaux of broader form and more dignified measures, avoiding theatrical 
solos, duets, and elaborate word-painting. This highly praiseworthy effort 
may and does, in some degree, ameliorate the shocking abuses so justly 
deplored, yet cannot be said to possess the spirit or exhibit the fruits of 
true reform, since, to judge from experience, it would seem almost impossible 
to.use the system of modern music for the purposes of the sacred liturgy 
without falling into the extremes of either very difficult harmonic or rhyth- 
mic progressions within the powers of few artists to render decently, or 
trivia!, meaningless puerilities of melody which even the rude voices in the 
village choir soon become tired of. 

Best of all, some, and they are now happily increasing rapidly in number, 
have boldly ventured upon a radieal reform. Willing to abandon alto- 
gether the principle of pleasing and diverting the audience at Mass and 
Vespers with sweet, entertaining melodies and harmonious modulations, 
and being deeply impressed with the conviction that the chant, like all 
music, possesses its own moral influence in the formation of character and in 
inflaming the sentiments of the heart, they have resolved upon giving due 
prominence to the idea of divine worship, prayer, and praise as the chief, 
if not the only, standard to which the singing at the holy offices of the 
sacred liturgy should conform, and of which any singing at such functions 
ought to be a worthy expression. It is indisputable that no other known 
melody could satisfy these persons nor answer fully to this “ Divine Idea” 
except those melodies composed in the ecclesiastical modes commonly called 
Gregorian or plain chant. Hence the widespread study of chant and the 
numerous publications of learned theoretical works upon the subject, and 
of office-books known as “editions” of this place or of that, during the 
past half-century. 

Whatever merit this officially-approved edition before us may have, like 
all works of art it is not, as such, beyond scientific investigation and criti- 
cism, but, in the best interests of art and of religion as well, is a proper sub- 
ject for both. 

It will be examined by the light of history, compared with those anciert 
monuments of unquestionable authority—the manuscripts of chant pre- 
served in museums and old monasteries; competent and disinterested 
musicians will subject its phraseology and typical forms to the test of the 
musical laws depending upon the tonal system of the chant. It will also 
have the test of experience compared with other editions; and by the time 
the years of “privilege” have elapsed we have no doubt the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites will graciously accept and approve the result of all these 
combined studies, and Mr. Pustet, or some other equally energetic and enter- 
prising publisher, will gladly undertake the issue of an edition of the church 
offices allied to a chant which, thus learnedly revised and tried by use, 
must then commend itself universally to church. musicians, irrespective 
of national or local traditions, and claim acceptance for its evidently supe- 
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rior scientific and artistic merits, and for its faithful expression of pure 
ecclesiastical song. 


THE MOTHER OF THE KING: MARY DURING THE LIFE OF OuR LORD. 
By H. J. Coleridge, S.J. London: Burns & Oates; New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society Co. 1886. 


The Mother of the King is an episode in Father Coleridge’s great work 
on the life of our Lord. Only the first part of it is completed in the vol- 
ume now published—ze., the part which treats of the period of the Blessed 
Virgin’s life between her nativity and the entombment of Jesus Christ. 

The Gospels contain but few items of historical information respecting 
the life of Mary. It is by the way of theological inference that Father 
Coleridge chiefly labors to construct a more complete biography. Proba- 
ble and trustworthy tradition embodied in the ancient legend of Our Lady’s 
life is also made use of, with that sobriety and care to avoid positive as- 
sertion concerning what is not historically certain which marks all Father 
Coleridge’s writings. We await with interest the second part of this beau- 
tiful life of the Blessed Virgin. 


CATHOLIC MEMOIRS OF VERMONT AND NEw HAMPSHIRE, etc. New 
York : Benziger Bros. 


Vermont and New Hampshire have had large and remarkable groups 
of converts, among whom have been bishops, priests, and religious. These 
memoirs are incomplete, and have not been compiled and edited with as 
much care and accuracy as their importance deserves. They are valuable 
as furnishing many interesting details and preserving letters and other 
documents which are authentic, and will be of service to a future historian 
or biographer, if one arises to do the work here sketched out more 
thoroughly. 

One person, the history of whose conversion and religious vocation 
has a peculiar interest, is Miss Fanny Allen, daughter of the famous Ethan 
Allen, The greater part of the space is faken up with an account of the 
Barber family, and there is also a biographical sketch of the Rev. William 
Henry Hoyt, who was the father of a large family of children and grand- 
children, became a priest in his old age, and was so well known and highly 
respected in New York. The details given in this pamphlet are extraor- 
dinary and edifying. We trust it will be extensively circulated and read, 
and that American converts especially will not fail to derive pleasure and 
profit from its narratives. 


THE ROMAN VESPERAL, according to the Vesperale Romanum, for the 
entire ecclesiastical year. For the use of Catholic choirs and schools. 
By Rev. J. B. Jung. Published with the approbation of the Rt. Rev. 
R. Gilmour, D.D. New York: Fr. Pustet & Co. 


We cannot but express an agreeable surprise at the number and 
general excellence of the works on the sacred chant issued by Fr. Pustet 
& Co. The present little volume of Father Jung has many excellent qual- 
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ities, and the most important of these is that he has endeavored to make it 
possible for any body of singers to approach something like a liturgical 
Vespers. He does not give the antiphons proper for each feast, but all 
the psalms and hymns are given. Each psalm is placed in full under each 
tone, with all the proper endings, thus making it almost impossible to 
chant the psalms incorrectly. 

We must, however, confess that we havea prejudice against the modern 
notation used in books of this kind. To one who does not know the chant 
it gives the false impression that a certain definite time-value should be 
given to each note, while it is an intolerable nuisance and cause of much 
annoyance to one who understands the chant. If we are going to sing 
chant let us have the chant notation. It can be taught to children ina 
very short space of time, otherwise the whole ghythm and swing, so to 
speak, in the chant is lost. We have seen a thorough artist in plain chant 
so utterly confused when obliged to play a piece of chant spread out in 
modern notation, that many of the beauties and nearly all of the delicate 
shading were lost. Custom, however, may have a good deal to do with 
this ; but, for ourselves, when we read Homer we prefer to use the Greek 
alphabet. 
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